A MISSIONARY IS COMMISSIONED 


Elizabeth Hartig, missionary nurse for India, consecrated in Saskatchewan 
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Time to be Helpful 


THE BUS WAS PARTLY FILLED when. it 
stopped to pick up a gnarled, old lady. 
She inserted her coin and sat down as 
one carefully following memorized in- 
structions. 

One by one she counted the street 
corners as they whizzed by. Suddenly 
she murmured, “Diz,” stood up and said 
in broken English to the driver, “De- 
Kalb.” 

“DeKalb?” the driver 
“You’re on the wrong bus.” 

That took time to penetrate. When 
she did understand, she looked com- 
pletely bewildered and broke into a 
stream of Italian. 

The crowd was sympathetic but im- 
patient. They had things to do. The 
bus driver vainly tried to explain. The 
little old lady became almost hysterical, 
but she managed to convey the idea 
that she had no more money. 

A distinguished-looking, elderly man 
who had been sitting in the rear came 
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up the aisle and spoke to the woman |! 
her native tongue. Then he asked tl 
driver to hold the bus “a momen 
please.” 

Courteously he escorted the lady + 
a taxicab and gave the driver some ir 
structions. Then he handed the cabb 
a bill, tipped his hat, and watched tk 
taxi start off. Two thankful ey: 
peeked from the rear of the cab. 

The stranger casually climbed ini 
the bus, thanked the driver, and toc 
his seat. 

THE WHOLE INCIDENT took perhaj 
three minutes. It was the same grou 
of people who were so mindful of the 
own businesses 10. minutes before. Bi 
the whole tone of the group ha 
changed. 

Smiles blossomed! People began 
exchange pleasantries with neighbor 
Indeed, the driver actually was smilir 
as the bus drove into the terminal. 
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THE CHURCH ... in rue news... 


Lutherans to Stand Together in World Council 


Confessional representation upheld 
at Uppsala meeting 

Lutherans of the world have agreed 
that their membership in the World 
Council of Churches should be estab- 
lished on a confessional basis. This 
means that the World Council will be 
asked to assign a proper number of 
seats in its assembly and central com- 
mittee to the Lutheran Church. These 
will then be assigned by Lutherans to 
their churches in various countries. 

Decision to request confessional rep- 
resentation was voted unanimously by 
the executive committee of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, meeting in 
Uppsala, Sweden, July 24-26. 

The World Council, not to be for- 


mally organized until 1948, agreed a 
its executive committee meeting ir 
February to concede confessional rep- 
resentation to Lutherans if they agree 
among themselves in requesting it. Ac- 
cording to the World Council’s pro- 
visional constitution, seats are dividec 
according to countries. An interde- 
nominational committee in each coun- 
try would assign these places to vari- 
ous participating denominations. 
Confessional representation in the 
World Council is considered of great 
importance by American Lutherans. It 
would tend to unite Lutherans in their 
interdenominational relations, rathef 
than separate them on the basis of post- 
war nationalistic attitudes. If Luther- 


EN ROUTE TO SWEDEN. Four American delegates to Lutheran World Convention executive 
meeting were Drs. Ralph H. Long (left), Franklin Clark Fry, Abdel Ross Wentz, J. A. Aasgaard 
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-ams are assured that their confessional 


position is properly recognized in the 
World Council, practically all Amer- 
ican Lutherans may apply for council 
membership. So far only the Augustana 
Synod and United Lutheran Church 
have applied. 


New name proposed 

“Tutheran World Convention”’—the 
name by which an informal world or- 
ganization has been known since it 
was formed in 1923—may be changed 
to “Lutheran World Federation.” 
This is a provision of the new con- 
stitution drafted for consideration by 
the World Convention when it meets 
next year. The 1947 meeting, first since 
1935, will be held June 24-29 in Lund, 
Sweden. This decision was made by 
the World Convention executive com- 
mittee in Uppsala. 

- Bishop Hans Meiser arrived from the 
American zone in Germany for the last 
day of the Uppsala meeting. Dr. Karl 
Thmles and Prof. E. Sommerlath could 
hot secure permiis in time to arrive 
from the Russian zone. 

The proposed constitution expands 
the executive committee from 12 to 16 
members—four Americans, four Scan- 
dinavians, four Germans, and four 
from minority churches. A _ national 
committee is to be organized in each 
of the 28 countries containing a sub- 
stantial number of Lutherans. 
_Chairman of the committee drafting 
the new constitution was Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, Gettysburg Seminary pres- 
ident. Dr. Wentz was elected second 
vice-president of the World Convention 
executive committee. President is 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden. 
First vice-president is Prof. Olaf Moe 
of Norway. Dr. S. C. Michelfelder is 


executive secretary. 
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Publication Board meets editor 

Introduced io the ULC Board of 
Publication at its meeting on July 23 
was the Rev. Norman A. Berner, called 
to the United Lutheran Publication 
House as a book editor. 

Transfer of Pastor Berner to Phila- 
delphia from the Canada Synod, of 
which he is a member, takes from that 
synod one of the leaders among the 
younger clergy. Until July 1 he was 
secretary of Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief. For six years he directed the 
synod’s finance and stewardship com- 
mittee, and also had a large part in 
establishing the synod’s Edgewood Park 
youth camp. 

Pastor Berner began editorial work 
as a student at Waierloo College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. He has edited the 
Luther League pages of the Canada Lu- 
theran, been publicity secretary of the 
Canada Synod, and served as Oniario 
correspondent for THe LUTHERAN. 

Born 36 years ago at Guelph, On- 
tario, he was graduated from Waterloo 
College and Seminary, and has been 
pastor in the Brantford-Woodstock and 
Morrisburg-Riverside parishes. 


Retirement of Dr. Paul Zeller Stro- 
dach as ULPH editor took place June 
15. He had been on the staff since 1927. 
Most notable of his achievements are 
books he has written in the field of 
liturgies, including: The Church Year 
(1924), A Manual on Worship (1929), 
The Collect for the Day (1939). 


Baltimore branch 

Baltimore is the location of the first 
new retail store of the United Lutheran 
Publication House in its expansion pro- 
gram. The store will be ready for 
operation sometime in November, Col. 
H. Torrey Walker reported at the July 
meeting of the ULC Board of Publica- 
tion. 

Opening the Baltimore store is the 
beginning of a five-year program ex- 
pected to result in a dozen new branch 
headquarters. Stores in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Columbia, and Pittsburgh 
have been in operation since 1919 
when the ULPH began. No new ones 
have been added until this year. 

New stores in Los Angeles and New 
York City are to be next on the list, the 
Publication Board decided. 

Study of the building problem in- 
volved in establishing a new main of- 
fice of the Publication House began at 
the July board meeting. A site has 
been purchased at 2600 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. An office building twice 
the size of the present Muhlenberg 
Building, plus a printing plant to sup- 
plant one now located in West Phila- 
delphia, are planned. Construction may 
not be attempted for several years. 

Need for the new building arises 
from rapid growth of the business con- 
ducted by the Publication House. Sales 
for the year ending June 30 totaled 
$1,137,624, largest on record. Sales 15 
years ago amounted to $675,573. 
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Church is ruined . 
First report on the church situation 
to be received from Jugoslavia says 
that Lutheranism has practically van-| 
ished from that country. A parish still” 
exists in Backa, a province between 
the Danube and Tisa rivers, states Dr. 
Paul Turcan, senior pastor in that | 
diocese. 
To Backa have come 300 or 400 
refugees—Hungarians, Serbs, and Ger- 
mans—a remnant of 8,000 or 9,000 Lu-| 
therans formerly located in Novi 
Urbas. Parishes exist in Sombor, Sabac, 
and St. Becej. 
“Churches and other ecclestastiial 
buildings have been ruined by German 
and Hungarian soldiers,” says Dr. 
Turcan in a memorandum to Dr. S. Cc. 
Michelfelder. “Bingula and Kisac were 
burned. Most of the income of pastors: 
and lay-servants was lost through the 
agrarian reform. This seems justified 
from a social point of view, since the 
state has given this land to our poor 
fellow Protestants. Many of our pas- | 
tors, 15 to 20 per cent, are leaving our 
parishes and taking up work in o 
capacities, in order to ensure the mate- 
rial existence of their families.” 
Dr. Turcan points out that the 
church is now separated from the state © 
and that the state no longer gives ma=- © 
terial aid, such as pensions, to pastors 
or lay-workers as formerly. Religious 
instruction has been reduced to o 
hour per week, because the schools 2 
no longer ecclesiastical. 
“The Nazis killed our Slovakian Lu- 
theran pastor, Etienne Valent, at Haj-_ 
dusica,” Dr. Turcan reveals, “and th 
curate of our Church, Jean Abelovsky, 
as well as eight others who becz 
martyrs at Kisac (Backa). aay 
“This has caused us much grief and ~~ 
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difficulty in retaining brotherly rela- 
tions with German Lutherans. Yet we 
| do wish to remain all brothers with our 
: fellow Protestants, because all are one 
,, in Jesus Christ.” 
For 20 years, Dr. Turcan edited the 
Lutheran journal Nady (Hope) until 
“i its publication was forbidden by the 
“|| Nazis during the occupation. Jugoslav 
| authorities now permit it to re-appear. 


| Catholics suffer 
Murder of 230 Roman Catholic 
priests in the last two years has been 
reported to the New York Times from 
. Jugoslavia. 
_ Marshall Tito’s government has em- 
barked on an anti-Catholic policy based 
_ | on terrorism, stamping out religion in 
; all its forms, says the Times corre- 
_spondent. Priests were shot on charges 
of being reactionaries, co-operating 
_with Fascists, opposing Communists. 
_ Textbooks in use in schools have 
“| been translated from Russian, the 
‘Times report says, and include such 
statements as “science has proved that 
Christ never existed.” 
_ Religious teaching is said to be per- 
' mitted in the elementary schools if re- 
_ quested by parents for their children. 
Although 80 to 90 per cent request such 
“| instruction, it is not given. 


GERMANY 


Seventy per cent 

iD More than 70 per cent of the cloth- 
_ ing shipped to Germany up to June 15 

|| by the Council of Relief Agencies Li- 

i /censed for Operation in Germany was 

i contributed by the Lutherans of Amer- 


7 I Tae. according to a report eexttved 


|from the Rev. Carl F. Schafinit, sta- 
, tioned at Bavaria as one of eight rep- 


resentatives of CRALOG. 
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Shipments received at Bremen for 
CRALOG from eight of its co-operating 
church and secular agencies as of June 
15 totaled 1,338.55 tons of clothing, of 
which Lutheran World Relief was cred- 
ited with 947.16 tons. Food shipments 
in the same period amounted to 3,189.92 
tons, but LWR’s contributions were not 
included in this total as its food cam- 
paign was not launched until April. 

These supplies are being distributed 
in the American zone of occupation by 
the major German private welfare 
agencies, such as the Evangelical Hilfs- 
werk, the Caritas Verband, the Ar- 
beiterwohlfahrt, and the Red Cross. 


JAPAN 
To pay Japanese pastors 

Churches of Japan can’t pay their 
ministers’ salaries. People are too poor 
to bring much offering. Pastors try to 
find jobs teaching school, working as 
government clerks—anything they can 
find—to support their families. 

Americans will send Japanese clergy- 
men of the United Church $100,000 in 
the next four months, so they can give 
full time to their ministry, says Dr. 
Luman J. Shafer of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. 

No regard will be given to denom- 
inationalism in raising the money in 
America or in spending it in Japan, 
says Dr. Shafer. The Protestant church 
in Japan is now a truly united body, 
Dr. Shafer asserts, so that it would be 
foolish for Protestants of the United 
States to extend aid on a denomina- 
tional basis. 

Twenty-eight U. S. Protestant mis- 
sionaries now have government consent 
to go back to Japan, reports Dr. Shafer. 
Among them are two Lutherans: Miss 
Martha Akard and Dr. L. S. G. Miller. 
Forty more American missionaries are 
now seeking permission to sail. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Liberty 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A REPUBLIC in Italy 
has encouraged Le Luce, official organ 
of the Waldensians in Italy, to plead for 
complete religious freedom,. “without 
interference from the state.” Le Luce 
asserts, “Laws passed today herald a 
return of attitudes which we had hoped 
were dead,” so that it must be con- 
cluded that at least some of the limita- 
tions on liberty that were embodied in 
the Vatican-Mussolini Concordat are 
being continued. 

Le Luce urges that “shameful dis- 
tinctions in treatment must disappear 
to enable all faiths to express their 
needs without interference from the 
state. No human freedom, civie or po- 
litical, exists without equal religious 
freedom. The last traces of the old con- 
fessional state must’ go.” 

As Evangelicals, the Waldensians 
claim “(1) full and complete freedom 
of conscience and religion including 
freedom to meet and discuss and free- 
dom of press and propaganda; (2) in- 
dependence of our churches from the 
state, including freedom to open wor- 
ship centers and nominate ministers; 
(3) religious neutrality of the state.” 


Socialization 

Four MAIN BritTIsH railways—Lon- 
don, Midland and Scottish; London and 
Northeastern; Great Western; and 
Southern—have taken definite steps to 
oppose nationalization. Each of their 
848,000 stockholders has received a 
printed statement, giving reasons for 
opposing national absorption, and a 
card on which each stockholder is asked 
to state whether he is in favor of the 
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directors’ opposition to having the rail- | 
ways socialized. 

It is likely that they will be encour-_ 
aged and aided in this step by the 
action of France, which has indicated | 
its desire to restore private trade and 
ownership as soon and as far as pos- | 
sible. 


Machine age 

Latin AMERICA IS MOVING rapidly to- 
ward industrialization. This was a_ 
vague hope for years, but it turned to 
reality during the late war. In every © 
Latin country industry is taking labor — 
out of the glutted agricultural market, © 
incidentally improving the wages of: 
land workers. 

Argentina’s industrial production in 
1943 was 4 per cent greater than its 
agricultural output; it is still greater 
now. In Brazil industrial production 
has risen from 35 per cent in 1937 to 
60 per cent in 1945. In Chile 34 per cent | 
of the workers are employed by indus- 
trial plants. In 1942 only 22 per cen 
of her national income came fro 
manufacturers; now that income 
jumping so phenomenally that the © 
latest figures are always belated and 
insufficient. | 

These industries are also providing | 
another advantage; they are using — 


largely only domestic products as raw | 


ore; Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile | 
their native wools. The U.S. has lost its 
near monopoly in the shoe market to 
the cattle-raising countries of Latin 
America. Millions of the people there 
who formerly wore no shoes at all now 
wear the cheap domestic footgear. 


‘The field is constantly widening— 
cement and building materials, furni- 
ture from domestic lumber, glass- and 
EBACH  bottle-making, which at the same time 
are stimulating canning and brewing, 
vw amd paper production. Incidentally 
these industrial expansions are raising 
literacy standards and public health. 


_ Hopeful 
Louis Do.ivet, international editor 
il of Free World, offers in the June issue 
‘Ma heartening “Report from Inside 
_ Europe.” After an extended survey of 
_ six nations, and conferences with lead- 
yy. Ing statesmen at the UN Assembly, he 
_ presents his conclusions. 
| They are offered as a counter-irri- 
_ tant to the pessimism current through- 
out the world. Dolivet believes (1) 
_ Europe has learned a lesson, and is 
(+ “more mature than before the war”; 
_ (2) there is “a new democracy at 
on) work,” learned in exile, prison, or 
nit | concentration camp. The reactions in 
France are an illustration; (3) the 
“sense of individual responsibility” has 
(| increased in nations as well as indi- 
« viduals; (4) a search is on for “demo- 
| eratic socialism,” a desired “synthesis 
| between capitalism and communism”; 
fw (5) “different kinds of nationalization” 
! must be expected, in which varying 
forms of socialistic states will prevail; 
1 (6) European statesmen are reported 
to be optimistic. 


Russian policy 

PEEPING BEHIND the “iron curtain,” 
with the help of political exiles and 
their furtive friends still at home, the 
noted American correspondent, W. H. 
Chamberlin, tells how the Soviet puts 
her economic touch on eastern Europe 
“for security.” It commandeers Polish 
coal at a price so low that it hardly 
covers the very low wages allowed. 
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Cotton and other raw materials are 
supplied to Polish factories on the en- 
forced understanding that the larger 
share of the finished products must be 
returned to Russia. 

The same system, only on harsher 
terms, is in operation in the Russian 
zone of Germany. There is economic 
revival there, but . . . American firms 
have been trying to buy tobacco di- 
rectly from Bulgaria. Russia buys. it 
up first, by a special order and at a 
price much lower than the American 
firms would pay. Then buyers pay 
much more than is fair when Russia 
resells to the outside market. 

Pressure has been used to force Hun- 
gary to establish four companies to 
control aviation, navigation on the 
Danube, bauxite and petroleum, and 
Russia controls the companies. Amer- 
ican seizure of the Danubean vessels 
queered Russia’s pitch in that one 
project. Romania is being exploited in 
the same way, and Russia is intent on 
doing the same thing in Austria. 


This and that 

For THE FIRST time in many years the 
U. S. is importing more lumber than 
it exports. ... A group of enterprising 
Japanese are out to revive the country’s 
tourist trade. Before the war this was 
one of Japan’s largest sources of in- 
come. . . . Czechoslovakia has decided 
not to develop her considerable ura- 
nium deposits. The reason is not altru- 
istic, to discourage atomic investigation. 
Czechoslovakia has discovered that her 
uranium ore is too poor to make de- 
velopment profitable under present 
conditions. . . . Norway is using alum- 
inum shingles on her war-damaged 
houses. This uses up her surplus alum- 
inum, lightens her exchange problems, 
and may develop into a new export 
business. 


WASHINGTON 


Guest writer this week is Roy L. 
Sloop, co-pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C. 


National problem 

Washington has its problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, which is really one 
of adult delinquency in general, and 
parent and home failure in particular, 
reflected in the lack of discipline 
among children. This page describes 
an unusual and successful approach to 
this problem here in Washington. 

At the annual meeting of the Cor- 
rection Division of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies two awards were given 
for meritorious service in the interest 
of correction. Out of this grows our 
story. 

The chairman of this division is 
Harold E. Hegstrom, member of Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church where he has 
just completed his second two-year 
term on the official board. He is also 
a commissioner from the Augustana 
Synod to the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil where he serves as chairman of the 
Welfare Commission. He is superin- 
tendent of the National Training School 
for Boys located in Washington. 

One of the awards was presented to 
Judge Fay Bentley of the Juvenile 
Court, who has helped boys and girls 
with their problems of home, school, 
and community. The other award— 
and the one with which we are partic- 
ularly concerned here—was made to 
Pvt. Oliver Cowan, young Negro mem- 
ber of the metropolitan police depart- 
ment. His record in the war against 
juvenile delinquency is remarkable. 


BY OSCAR F. BLA DER 


The story 

The “Junior Police of Washington” 
was founded by Pvt. Cowan. He is its 
director, appointed by the Chief of 
Police. There are 11,000 boys and girls, 
Negro and white, enrolled in this pro- 
gram. Testimony of merchants and 
home-owners in the area indicate the 
healing value of this work. Arrests of 
boys and girls in this precinct have 
steadily declined with the growth « 
the Junior Police. 

It is easy to see why this is so. red 
Cowan says, “We are trying to solve 
the problems of juvenile delinquency 
by giving the boys and girls a 
moral viewpoint. Our work is as much 
religious as it is recreational. We teach 
the boys and girls that it is impo: 
to go to church.” 

Mr. Cowan is himself an active 
churchman. He is-.a member of th 
Vermont Avenue Baptist Church where 
he served as an usher until the Junio 
Police demanded so much of his time. 


sound 


Voluntary 

We borrow a Hollywood word and 
say that this is a “stupendous” under= 
taking. The real marvel is that this” 
work is supported not by public funds 
but entirely by the voluntary con- 
tributions. The secret is in the deep” 
religious interest of its leader, his love 
for children, and his willingness to at- 
tack this problem with real 
religious faith and moral standards. 
The church would do well to be re- 
minded that these are her resources 
and all children everywhere are he 
responsibility. 
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The proof of the pudding 

~ Canada’s family allowance scheme is 
now a year old. Those who criticized 
it in the beginning as impractical or 
ridiculed it as a “baby bonus” are now 
convinced that it works. Under this 


scheme $250,000,000 has been given 


during the past year to mothers for 


=§ the support of their children, the 
| average payment per child per month 


being $5.98. 
\The Department of Health reports 


_ that these allowances have been a boon 


to many families and that the money is 
being spent for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. For evidence of this fact the 
Department points to an increase of 8 
per cent in the consumption of milk 


and better attendance at school. 


__| Then the rains came 


Millions of hungry eyes have been 


watching the prairie lands of Canada to 


a ~ see whether there would be a wheat 


crop. At the beginning of the season 


prospects for a good crop were none 
too promising. Then early in July the 


| rains came, and there is every indica- 


tion that the wheat harvest will be bet- 
ter than average. A crop of 450,000,000 
bushels is expected. 


Some were disappointed 

Canadians know once more where 
they stand as far as taxes are con- 
eerned. The federal budget has been 
reduced. The cut in income tax was 
rather thin and most Canadians were 
disappointed. Exemptions in personal 
income tax .were raised for single per- 
sons from $660 to $750, and for married 
persons from $1,200 to $1,500. The rate 
of taxation is graduated from 22 to 85 
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per cent, the latter if you earn in ex- 
cess of $250,000. 

In spite of the disappointments, some 
600,000 Canadians will be relieved of 
paying income tax in 1947. 


Will the line hold? 

An achievement of the King admin- 
istration during the war years was the 
firm control of commodity prices in 
Canada. This policy is facing its su- 
preme test now. General demand for 
goods and services, the pressure of la- 
bor groups, manufacturers, farmers for 
a rise in prices, have been punching 
that price control line relentlessly. 

Breakdown of price control in the 
United States has placed Canada in a 
precarious position. Canada imports 
large quantities of materials for re- 
sale and re-processing from the U. S. 
American price rises will add sharply 
to the cost of these imports, in many 
cases make it impossible for them to 
be sold under prevailing Canadian 
price ceilings. It will mean a supreme 
effort to maintain. the Canadian price 
control system. It’s the last quarter of 
the game; the wind-has shifted; the 
ball is on the five-yard line. 


Grace abounding 
In a veterans’ hospital two soldiers 


talk. One is Viscount Alexander, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and the other 
—lying paralyzed as a result of an ac- 
cident—is Helmut Kuene, German 
prisoner-of-war. Eight witnesses stand 
around, but do not catch the words 
spoken in low tones and in German. 
What did His Excellency have to say to 
a former foe, as he chatted amiably a 
few minutes before moving on? 


This is Postwar Poland 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


First of two articles reporting inspection of the church situation 


DaNzic IS A PICTURE of devastation, 
nothing more than a pile of rubble ex- 
haling the odor of decay and death. 
Within the old walls I saw no human 
beings except groups of Polish school 
children being led around by their 
teachers in a survey of an occasional 
beautiful doorway or other fragment of 
its ancient beauty. It reminded me of 
a visit to Pompeii where groups of 
tourists try to re-enact the life of the 
ancient Romans in their imaginations. 
No, I saw another group of tourists: a 
half dozen American merchant seamen 
who had just brought a boat-load of 
UNRRA cattle to Poland. Their com- 
ment: “Let’s get out of here!” 


In Warsaw, I was AWARE every day 
of a world turned topsy turvy. The 
feeling became even more overwhelm- 
ing when I visited the parts of Ger- 
many that have now become Polish. 
One morning I flew to Breslau, capital 
of lower Silesia, probably the cockpit 
of political troubles in central Europe 
for years to come. Breslau resembles 
Warsaw and Danzig in the extent of 
devastation. It is now inhabited, they 
say, by 100,000 Poles and about 60,000 
Gérmans. Previously it was a city of 
about 500,000 Germans and virtually 
no Poles. 

I was taken to a three-story parish 
house, which has now been converted 
by the gift of a German layman into a 
refugee hostel. Here 1,000 people had 
spent the previous night sleeping in a 
large hall, in all the rooms, in the cor- 
ridors, and even on the stairs. They 
were mostly farmers who had felt com- 
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pelled at last to leave their homes and’ 
to start the trip across the frontier into 
the Russian zone of Germany. An en- 
terprising baker had set up shop at the 
door but no one could buy bread fog 
lack of zlotys. 

At present Germans are not sup-/ 
posed to leave Silesia voluntarily, but 
most of them feel obliged to do so, 
either because their property has been © 
taken away by the Polish settlers, or’ 
because of the danger to their families. | 
One man told me that he had been very 
well treated for a week by a Polish of- 
ficer who gave him all sorts of food) 
supplies for his family, only to find that 
the Polish officer expected the father | 
to surrender his daughter in return. ; 

The refugees have to spend about a 
week in Breslau before they can 
on the train going into Germany 
they are permitted to carry 1,000 mar 
and a few personal belongings. y 
are trying to leave Silesia because they 
have heard that soon the British zone 
in Germany will be full and they may | 
have to remain in the Russian zone. — 


THE ONE BRIGHT SPOT in the whole pic- 
ture is the activity of the Christian ~ 
Church. About 150 pastors are still left. 
in the province, largely without their 
families who were long since evacuated. 
There are also 300 courageous dea- 
conesses scattered in the parishes, 
where they often provide the only min- 
istry, now that so many pastors have 
gone. I spoke with one deaconess who 
still continues to conduct church se 
ices for a congregation of 120 people in| 
a parish that has almost been liqui , 
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dated. There is a deaconess house in 

_ Breslau, where about 30 sisters con- 
tinue to carry on the work of healing 
the sick, in this case Polish soldiers. I 
divin, «Spoke to them in their small chapel 

_ and urged them to remain as long as 
_ they can. A few years ago, their hos- 
“ pital was one of the largest and best 
equipped in Germany. 

Frequently one finds strong evidence 
of the Christian kinship which binds 
| people together despite national differ- 
ences. In the Bethany hospital, which 

"is also staffed by deaconesses, there is 
)“ now a Polish woman-doctor in charge. 
This woman, who spent a couple of 
_ years in a German concentration camp, 
_has proved to be a very capable sup- 
- port for Christian work. She has tried 
' to keep the deaconesses because they 
are first-class nurses and she is trying 
_ to retain a capable young German sur- 
geon, who is virtually the last of the 
German doctors in the city. Unfor- 
tunately, Germans no longer have suf- 

‘ficient money to go to their own hos- 

' pitals, but the German deaconesses are 
| doing everything that they can for their 
| Polish patients. 
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o THE GUIDING SPIRIT among the Polish 
ll Protestants is Prof. Viktor Niemczyk 
| who came to Breslau shortly after the 
"| occupation to found a Polish Lutheran 
church. The governor of the city asked 
him to become his special representa- 
“tive for church affairs, and Professor 
/ Niemcezyk has been able to protect the 
_ German Christian institutions and pas- 
| tors in many ways. 

| He has given a Polish certificate to 
the pastors, stating that they are per- 
_ mitted to travel around the province 
and that they are not to be molested. 
Such papers are not always sufficient 
protection, but the German pastors 
have come to be profoundly grateful to 
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this Polish professor who is sincerely 
concerned that the Lutheran Church 
should be permitted to continue its 
work until the last German has left the 
country. He is helping to repair Prot- 
estant churches and he has prevented 
many of them from being confiscated by 
the Roman Catholics. He has not been 
able to prevent some pastors from being 
shot by irresponsible militia during 
their trips, but he has proved that the 
Polish Lutheran Church is not inter- 
ested solely in appropriating German 
church property or forcing the German 
Consistory to pay allegiance to the 
Warsaw Consistory. 

It is regrettable that the Polish 
churches themselves are not always in 
a position to come to the aid of their 
German brethren, even in the case of 
the confessing pastors. In the first 
place, the wave of nationalistic patriot- 
ism is so exaggerated that Poles who 
try to protect even anti-Nazi Germans 
are in danger of being treated as trai- 
tors. In the second place, it is a sad 
fact that many Polish citizens of Ger- 
man origin betrayed the Polish churches 
during the Nazi occupation and now 
the whole church has to suffer for it. 
The Roman Catholics have been quick 
to equate Protestantism with Nazism. 

Polish families who belong to the Lu- 
theran Church have frequently had to 
suffer for their faith, almost like the 
Germans themselves. It frequently has 
happened that Protestants have become 
Catholics, simply because they want to 
show their patriotism and avoid the un- 
pleasant stigma of being known as 
“evangelical.” Thus, the Protestant 
churches in many instances have not 
only lost more than half their member- 
ship owing to the evacuation of the 
Volksdeutsche, but they cannot go to 
the rescue of the large congregations of 
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Protestant people who are now without 
pastors in the former German areas. 


THIS IS PARTICULARLY TRUE of the East 
Prussian area where, so far as I could 
learn, not a single German pastor re- 
mains. The Lutheran Church and the 
Methodist Church of Poland have each 
sent about 10 pastors into that area to 
try to help the churches and to min- 
ister to the people. To send even 10 
pastors is a great sacrifice, because the 
Lutheran Church has only about 60 left, 
after deaths in concentration camps and 
evictions as Volksdeutsche. The Meth- 
odist Church has not more than 40 in 
the whole country, including students 
and laymen who have recently been 
ordained. 

The Methodist Church has laid itself 
open to the charge of proselytizing in 
this area because they contend that the 
churches of East Prussia, having be- 
longed to a union of Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, no longer have any 
confession or church government. This 
explains why there have been large ad- 
ditions to Methodist Church roles in 
recent months. I urged the Church 
leaders in Warsaw to avoid every ap- 
pearance of evil in this critical post- 
war period. To insist on ministering to 
shepherdless flocks might cause serious 
difficulties not only between the Lu- 
theran and Methodist churches in Po- 
land, but between German and Polish 
churchmen, as well as the Lutheran 
and Methodist churches of the world. 
On the other hand, it is quite compre- 
hensible that some Lutherans should 
become Methodists, as has happened 
even in central Poland, for the simple 
reason that Luther happened to be a 
German whereas the founder of Meth- 
odism was English and the main weight 
of Methodism now rests in the United 
States. Methodism is frequently con- 
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Pastor Zygmunt Michelis 


sidered a purely American faith. 
There is little danger of a rupture,| 
however, between the principal Lu-| 
theran and Methodist pastors in War- 
saw. They happen also to be the chair- | 
man and secretary of the Reconstruc-. 
tion Committee which was organized to 
receive the aid which comes through 
the Department of Reconstruction of | 
the World Council of Churches. The | 
Lutheran pastor, Zygmunt Michelis, 
and the Methodist pastor, Konstanty 
Majder, spent two months during the/ 
siege of Warsaw in a cellar on the front} 
line of the battle, and daily prayed to-| 
gether, frequently expecting that each 
day would be their last. Their brother- | 
hood is so closely knit that it can prob-_ 
ably never be broken. ; p 
In fact, the Polish Protestant 
Churches are co-operating as th 
never co-operated before. One Church, 
namely the Reformed Church of Po- 
land, seems slated for complete extine 
tion because it has only three pastors. 
A sign of its weakness is to be seen in 
the fact that it cannot protect its larg 
cemetery against deprivation of gho 
who break open the graves, smash a) | 
hole at the head of the casket and steal) 
the teeth for the sake of the gold. 
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ark is Different—but Not Much 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


An American investigates postwar Danish life, especially the church situation 
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_CopenHacENn, Denmark. “One world! 


| One feels that here. 


_ Not that there is nothing strange to 


; be found! 


' And it does seem strange not to find 


| some things we take for granted in 


America. 

No movies here much later than “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town.” Mighty little 
lipstick and rouge in evidence. Not a 
pair of nylons in a carload; some cot- 
ton stockings, but chiefly none at all. 
Bicycles, a half million of them, out- 
number automobiles many times; and 
‘almost every automobile small enough 
to make a Ford look like a Lincoln. No 
“cokes.” ... Little candy... .A cup of 
cocoa a rarity. No water is served with 


_| .a meal; and when one asks for water 


he gets carbonated water in a bottle, 
at so much per. The sun rises shortly 


|) after four; and one reads a paper by 


daylight at ten in the evening. Some- 
thing has happened to shift the sun 
from the spot where you are accus- 
tomed to find it at sunset. 


But ture 1s still plenty to make one 
feel that he is still in the same world. 
Two men die in a motorcycle crash. 
_A house is burglarized. Murder trials 
make the front page. An army officer 
is indicted for embezzling funds raised 
for underground resistance to Ger- 
many. The courts are busy with trials 
of collaborationists. A plane crashes. 


Dr. Rasmussen is a professor at the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. He is now traveling in 
ae Scandinavian countries as a representative 
of the United Lutheran: Publication House and 
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Five or six units of the American fleet 
tie up at the docks—and. girls head for 
the port. 

Elsewhere a man says glumly, “The 
people are sports-crazy.” Six hundred 
thousand kroner bet on a horse race. 
The Norwegians beat the Danes in in- 
ternational football. The stadium over- 
flows with 40,000 fans on hand for the 
return match, which the big morning 
paper heralds as a chance for “re- 
vanche.” Pictures show: the sailboats 
getting ready for the races. The Swedes 
run off with the honors in weight-lift- 
ing in Copenhagen’s famous Tivoli 
amusement park. The Danes win from 
Norway in the track meet. 


AND THE STYLES! The quality of the 
clothes, the prices, and the ration cou- 
pons they require remind one that the 
war is not far behind. But the styles 
are familiar. 

For good measure there is the evi- 
dent vacation mood. The smaller shops 
announce “Closed two weeks for vaca- 
tion.” A surprised comment thereat is 
answered with the information that 
state law makes such a vacation man- 
datory. 

One would not feel at home when 
he looked at the Danish tomato, an inch 
and a half—or a bit more—in diameter. 
But he would recognize the Old World 
by the profusion of lovely red-raspber- 
ries and large strawberries. Or would 
he? 

But he would eotidiantly be reminded 
that the Danes remember this is “one 
world.” Everywhere he would hear 
economie displacement explained in 
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terms of “valuta—balance.” That is, 
the international trade balance. It is 
because of a bad trade balance that the 
government just forbade importation 
of 10,000 new bicycles—which the peo- 
ple here want as badly as you do that 
new car. For the same reason the 
theaters are not allowed to buy new 
movies. One near-by is running a 
patchwork of selections from successive 
Chaplin films. The people wait pa- 
tiently for a host of things they are 
eager for. The meaning of economic 
factors seems closer in a little country. 
“We can’t buy till other peoples buy 
what we have to sell to them. And they 
are not yet ready to buy—much.” There 
is no national independence in eco- 
nomics. 


THEN, TOO, THERE is the widespread 
discussion of the international situa- 
tion. What results will the country’s 
economic mission to England have? Is 
the “good will tour” of the American 
fleet only that? Why is it calling on all 
the nations of a possible Western bloc, 
Eire omitted? Bold type announces 
America’s battle on the inflation issue. 
Everyone asks what Russia wants. 

But certainly the commonplaces of 
life do most to make it a familiar world. 
One senses that he is breathing the air 
of democracy. The great body of the 
people gives an unexcited adherence to 
a mild form of Christianity. A girl and 
a boy, walking arm in arm, look into 
each other’s eyes and smile. A multi- 
tude hurries downtown in the morning 
to work; and back home at the end of 
the day. They who have the leisure 
feast on the beauty of Copenhagen’s 
lovely parks, many and well kept. 
There is a rush for the outgoing trains, 
for the weekend. “Hot” music comes 
through the windows of the night clubs; 
and the world’s beautiful music is heard 
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in the town’s best dining rooms. Though 
the language is spoken in its own 
rhythm and cadences, a baby’s cry 
sounds English. There are geraniums 
at the windows. The cloud-caravans 
ride the westerly breezes. And when 
night has descended and the lights are 
turned out, the darkness itself looks 

An AMERICAN MIGHT BE SURPRISED toll 
find how different Danish church life - 
is from the American. To be sure, 
there are divisions here too. There are 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. And | 
among the Protestants one finds Meth- | 
odists, Baptists, and Anglicans, as well 
as a range of sects familiar in America. | 
But all of these together, added to all 
the people who belong to no church at ; 
all, are said to equal only 3 per cent | 
of the population! 

Ninety-seven per cent of the fouml 
million inhabitants belong to the Lu- 
theran Church. 

That does not mean that four 
enlightened people are in agreem 
on all points of Lutheran theology. 

On the familiar American principle 
that we can have church fellowshi 
only on the basis of such agreeme! 
the Lutheran Church of : i? 
would have to be broken up into sev 44 
eral divisions. For there are parties 
whose differences are quite evident. __ 

But people within the great Folke- — 
kirke, as the Lutheran Church is called, 
have told me happily that, despite vari-_ 
ations, the church finds sufficient basis 
for oneness in a common acceptance © 
of the three great creeds of the early 
Church, Luther’s Small Catechism, a 
the Augsburg Confession. 


THE ENTIRE counTRY is divided into 
parishes, distinct and without overlap- 
ping. And all baptized by the church 

(Continued on page 35 
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© Experiment i in Church Finance 


By PAUL HAMSHER 


A congregation is proving that God's way is the best 


TEMPLE CONGREGATION WAS ONE of 
those unfortunate “depression” 
ehurches. Their new building was 
erected at a cost of about $150,000 and 
dedicated September 8, 1929. Then the 
shops closed down, pay checks were 
smaller and fewer. The people of Tem- 
ple along with the rest of the nation 
and the world began to wonder about 
next month’s rent and the food for to- 
morrow’s table. The financial obliga- 
tion which they had assumed for their 
church was no longer a challenge but 
an almost unbearable burden. 

October 1943 found Temple with a 
communing membership of only 224 
still carrying a debt of $42,000.. They 
had called a new pastor. Would he 
have any schemes for raising money 
to get rid of this debt? Some of the 
members were fearful that he might 
be a promoter of bingo parties, monthly 
suppers, ticket-selling campaigns and 
the like. At the first congregational 
meeting he made his convictions clear. 

“Churches have resorted to all sorts 
of methods to solve their financial prob- 
lems,” he told.them. “From the high- 
pressure short-term ‘drive’ with its 
emotional excitement and competitive 
giving, through ‘purely business’ plan 
of selling insurance policies, to the 
tetally unethical weekly gambling 
devices in the parish house—the church 
has tried them all, and none of them 
is completely satisfactory.” 

After a brief discussion of the unde- 
sirable features of these and other 
man-made plans, and having explained 


. _ that he, as their pastor, could not 
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whole-heartedly endorse any of them, 
he presented his challenge. 


“I KNOW OF A PLAN,” he said, “where- 
by our congregation can be free of debt 
in four years, pay our full benevolent 
apportionment, do our share in Lu- 
theran World Action, and begin ai 
ning a mission project. 

“I want to show you what we can do 
if we will use the Bible way of financing 
the church—returning one-tenth of our 
income to God.” 

The pastor opened his Bible and read 
a few verses from the third chapter of 
Malachi. The last phrase he repeated, 
“And prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 

“Let me show you what that means 
for Temple congregation,” he said, and 
turned to the blackboard. The num- 
bers he wrote were purely arbitrary, 
he explained, but he felt sure they were 
entirely within reason. He worked on 
the assumption that of the 224 “active” 
members, 150 were wage-earners with 
an average income of $30 a week. That, 
he pointed out, was a very conservative 
estimate. Multiplying by the 52 weeks 
in a year and taking 10 per cent of the 
result, he wrote his last figure: $23,400. 

“There!” he said. “$10,000 would 
more than take care of our local and 
benevolent obligations. The rest would 
pay the interest and principal of our 
mortgage in less than four years. 

“The time might come when Temple 
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would be supporting a missionary or 
native worker in every mission field of 
the church!” 


AN OPEN FORUM FOLLOWED. Questions 
came thick and fast. How do you go 
about tithing? What are the mechanics 
of it? What if you’re a farmer or store 
keeper—how can you tithe when you 
don’t know just what your income is? 
Does tithing mean a tenth of ALL your 
income—aren’t you allowed any deduc- 
tions first? Should we tithe our net or 
gross income? The pastor tried to an- 
swer each query. Then came a question 
which always appears, sooner or later, 
when tithing is discussed. It was one 
of the deacons who asked it. 

‘TI have always thought of tithing 
as strictly Old Testament teaching, and 
not Christian,” he said. “It was one of 
the practices of the scribes and Phar- 
isees. Jesus called them ‘hypocrites.’ 
I have been wondering if we might 
not be placing too much emphasis on 
this Old Testament law. Isn’t tithing 
downright legalism?” 

“You have touched on a vital point 
in the matter of Christian stewardship,” 
said the pastor. “For a genuine Chris- 
tian, giving to the cause of the Kingdom 
is never motivated by fear of breaking 
the law, but rather by love for Christ 
and the desire to spread His Gospel. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“Swe must remember that Jesus said, 
‘I am come not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill.” Every time He referred to 
one of the Old Testament laws He made 
it clear that His followers must exceed 
the righteousness prescribed by law. If 
the law requires love of neighbor, Jesus 
demands, ‘Love your enemy.’ And so 
on through all of His teachings. When 
He called the Scribes and Pharisees, 
‘hypocrites,’ and made reference to 
their tithing, it was not this practice 
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which He condemned. Quite the con- 


trary He said, ‘This ye ought to have 


done!’ 
that brought forth Jesus’ rebuke. They — 
had obeyed the law to the letter, but — 
they had stopped there.” 


“TONIGHT,” THE PASTOR CONCLUDED, “I 
am asking you to use the law of the 
tithe simply as a guide. Are you sys- 


tematically laying aside at least a tenth | 
of your income for God and then giving | 


more and more because your love for 


Christ compels you? Or are you fall- 


ing behind even the requirement of the 
Old Covenant? Each one must answer 
for himself.” 

Cards had been printed with the 
label, 


members were already tithers. About 
a dozen more signed immediately. 


Others have signed since. Most of the | 


congregation have 
weekly contributions. 
‘Tm going to give. more than I havel 
been giving,” 
can’t see my way clear to give a full 


increased their 
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tenth right now, but I think eventually 
I'll be able to work up to it. I know | 


I should.” 

Only time will tell how far the people 
of Temple will go in trying God’s plan. 
But a comparison of the annual receipts 


through the years shows the present ~ | 


trend at least to be encouraging. 
Before tithing: 


IAQ arias cetcensst sec $ 6,815.97 

RPS tspuvvecscasstestia 6,686.53 

GAZ screen ceaktpes 6,719.17 
After the plan was presented 

PPA Sr scasssctctn chases $ 7,344.89 

1944 . 9,076.43 

NOE io iisdetisnstetaccerts 10,409.90 


It seems that tithing has turned the tide. 


“Temple Tither’s Agreement.” — 
They were available to all who wished | 
to begin tithing and wanted to seal their — 
decision with their signature. Several : 


said one councilman. “I _ 


No, it was their self-satisfaction | 
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STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


By John Schmidt 


\ Reap Luxe 9:51—10: 24 before reading this 
article. 


S1g¢ tion | 
i! 
Q They i 


“Hg STEADFASTLY SET His face to go 
_ to Jerusalem”—these words set the tone 
_ for this new section of Luke’s Gospel. 
ig In some detail it tells of the last months 
i" of Jesus’ earthly life and finds its climax 
in the death conflict at Jerusalem. 
i Much of the material from this point 
| to 19:28 is found only in Luke. Much 
_ of it is arranged not according to time 
i lv), order but according to the nature of 
i’ the material itself. 

Over the whole passage hangs the 
| solemn shadow of the Cross. “He 
ud)? steadfastly set His face”’—the words 
Abul ving with concentration and deter- 
) mined choice—“to go to Jerusalem.” 


Most pizertms sought to avoid Sa- 
*“"))\ maria, which lay between Galilee and 
, Judaea, even though this meant cross- 
ing to the east bank of the Jordan. The 
a reason lay in a long history of hatred 
“\, between Jew and Samaritan. The lat- 
| ter were a mixed race, resulting from 
| the intermarriage of Hebrew peasants 
| and pagan colonists sent by Assyria. In 
religion they represented a mixture of 
Hebrew and pagan thought. 

But Jesus wanted to spend the night 
‘in a Samaritan village! Since it would 
not be easy to entertain the Twelve 
and the crowd of others who accom- 
| 


sgl 
of 
“a 
i 
panied. Him, He sent messengers ahead. 
f But they return with a flat refusal. He 
|| is not.-welcome. 
_ Why this refusal to extend the hos- 
pitality that is so characteristic of the 


_ Middle East? Perhaps the sense of 
rinity grew stronger at the time of 
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the Passover pilgrimages. “What won- 
der,” comments Ambrose, “that the 
sons of thunder (Mark 3:17) wished to 
flash lightning.” They could find good 
Scriptural authority for their destruc- 
tiveness. Elijah had done something 
like that (II Kings 1:10). Should not 
the Messiah avenge His offended dig- 
nity? 

Jesus was leading the way; so now 
He turns in order to rebuke this evil 
spirit. Elijah’s spirit was not the spirit 


-of Jesus. Human loyalty to the Master 


dare not obscure His purpose of sal- 
vation. His “love suffereth long, . . 
is not easily provoked, . .. beareth all 
things” (I Cor. 13:4, 5, 7). On this oc- 
casion Jesus simply goes on to another 
and more friendly village (such as 
Sychar, John 4:40). 


LUKE INTRODUCES at the start of this 
journey a group of incidents which 
teach something of the difficulties of 
discipleship. An enthusiastic scribe 
wants to follow Jesus. There is noth- 
ing wrong with enthusiasm, but his was 
poorly grounded. So to him comes a 
sharp reminder of what it costs to fol- 
low Jesus. Even foxes have holes and 
birds roosts. He has nothing. So one 
who follows Him must do so for His 
sake alone, “not for the hope of glory 
or reward.” 

The next incident sounds strange to 
Western ears. Jesus invited a man to 
follow Him and received the polite an- 
swer, “Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father” (verse 59). This 
sounds thoroughly reasonable, but in 
fact it is a common Eastern alibi. 
George Adam Smith tells of asking a 
young man to serve as his guide. The 
Arab’s father was at the moment sitting 
in the door of the tent, perfectly healthy 
though no longer young, but the young 
man answered politely, “Sir, permit me 
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first to go and bury my father.” Christ's 
call is to absolute devotion and loyalty. 
First a warning against shallow enthy- 
siasm; now a caution against lack of 
zeal. 

The third man who found the cost of 
discipleship too high also seemed to 
have a good excuse. There could be no 
objection to saying farewell to family 
and friends—Levi had done that also 
(5:29). But Jesus sees a clinging to old 
associations, a desire for conditional 
service that He could not permit. There 
can be no divided loyalties in the King- 
dom. No man, looking back over his 
shoulder, could be trusted to “put his 
hand to a plow” (verse 62). 


As His MINISTRY REACHES its climax 
Jesus sends out another group of mes- 
sengers. Unlike the Twelve, the Seventy 
represent only a temporary appoint- 
ment. Their number may owe its origin 
to the record of Numbers 11:16 where 
Moses selects 70 men to aid him in his 
work. Or it may have been influenced 
by the Jewish belief that there were 70 
nations on the earth. 

Jesus sees the need to be urgent: the 
harvest is large and the available la- 
borers few. Since the laborers are few, 
“pray therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that He would send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” But prayer is serious 
business. It is costly. For we have no 
right to read this verse without the 
next; we have no right to pray unless 
we “go.” 

Need, of course, does not indicate re- 
ceptiveness. It is more likely to be the 
opposite. “Behold, I send you forth as 
lambs among wolves” (verse 3). Wholly 
defenseless,’ yet victorious. On this 
short and urgent tour, Christ is to be 
the sole sufficiency of His representa- 
tives. They will need no money, food 
or change of footgear. They are to 
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avoid the loitering still common among 
Arabs as they exchange their elaborate: 
greetings. 

When they enter a house, it as 
be with the usual greeting, which is, 
however, given new and richer content, 
fitting to agents of the Prince of Peace. 
They may find a man of friendly spirit, 
sympathetic to their greeting, and then’ 
their message will bring peace indeed. 
Otherwise they, at least, are to retain) 
their peaceful spirit. 

Famed rabbis, when traveling through 
a region, were accustomed to accept 
the hospitality of many homes. But 
Christ’s messengers were not to waste! 
time like this. They should not hes- 
itate to accept hospitality, “for the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire” (verse 7). 
But neither should they reject the gifts 
of the humble, in the hope of receiving | 
“better” entertainment. cl 

Again we find works of mercy en- if 
twined with evangelism in the task as- _ 
signed to the Seventy (verse 9). Special it 
emphasis, naturally, is laid on the fact 
that the Word they bring is God’s final 
revelation. The good news of the King- 
dom is come to men. But it dare not be 
forgotten that this message of mercy 
may become a message of judgment. 
The Kingdom may be near men and yet 
not come upon them, because of their 
rejection. Then, in symbolic action, the 
very dust of their residence is to be 
shaken off. 

Responsibility is always determined 
by opportunity. Ancient Sodom, notori- — 
ous through the centuries for its im- — 
moralities, suffered temporal destruc- 
tion for its sin (Gen. 19:24-25). Fini 
Panidhment yet awaits it. “But I sa 
unto you”—it is Jesus’ most impressi 
form of speech—“that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom than 
for that city” which rejects these mes- 
sengers. 
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It Is QUITE NATURAL that His thoughts 

_ should turn for a moment to the cities 
“““ in which His personal ministry had 
““S been carried on. If a fate so severe 
“would come to those who rejected the 
“ ministry of the King’s servants, what 
? : would be the fate of those who rejected 
““" the King himself? “Woe unto you, 
“  Chorazin!” Clearly this is one of the 

places in which our Lord had preached 
: often, yet the Gospels say not one word 


“about it—another reminder that the 
“| bulk of His life remains without record 
4 (compare John 21:25). “Woe unto thee, 
mi Bethsaida”—of which we know but lit- 
_ tle more—“for if the mighty works had 
4 been done in Tyre and Sidon, which 
‘ had been done in you, they had a great 
“© while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth 
_ and ashes” (verse 13). These heathen 
) cities, condemned by Isaiah, Jeremiah 
_ and Ezekiel and infamous for their deg- 
sk i! radation, were less guilty than these 
2 towns of Galilee. 
“2= And Capernaum, His “own city”? 
$B i “Will you be exalted to heaven (as you 
“think you deserve)? You will be thrust 
“down to hades.” The Kingdom was 
"™\ very near, yet they were very far from 
_ the Kingdom. These once-prosperous 
\ towns are today heaps of ruins, hard 
' even to locate and identify. “The mills 
0B a: of God .. . grind exceeding small.” 


"ti Tue SEVENTY REJOIN Him later and 
a | report that their mission was highly 
i 7 successful. Jesus acknowledges their 

#] success over demons by saying He had 
a seen oa fall of Satan, the head of the 


- 
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kingdom of evil. Through their work 
he had been hurled from the summit 
of power (“heaven”). The serpent is 
usually (Gen. 3:1; Rev. 12:9) associated 
with Satan, “the enemy.” Christ’s fol- 
lowers are given authority over his 
power (verse 17). The only literal ful- 
fillment of this promise is Acts 28:3-5. 
Certainly no trustful child would 
“tempt the Lord” (4:12) by willfully 
putting himself into danger. That is 
never Christ’s will. Our primary joy 
rests not upon overpowering of demons 
but upon the gracious gift of God by 
which we become subjects of His King- 
dom. 

In exultation Jesus gives thanks that 
although His message is hidden from 
scholars and theologians it is accepted 
by the disciples. Wisdom may be a 
blockade because it makes difficult the 
humility that is willing to receive eter- 
nal life as God’s free gift. 

Jesus’ next word reveals the abyss 
between Him and others. He is not a 
step above; He is wholly unique. “All 
things” are His. All knowledge of God 
comes through Him; just as men can 
know Him only through the Father’s 
grace (Matt. 16:17). This verse pre- 
sents a doctrine of Christ’s person as 
“high” as the teaching of John’s Gospel. 

Then, quietly to His disciples apart, 
Jesus calls attention to the glorious 
privilege of Christians. That which the 
greatest prophets and kings of Israel 
could have only in hope, they have in 
reality. For “blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see” (verse 24). 
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We must praise Thy goodness, that Thou hast left nothing undone 
to draw us to Thyself. But one thing we ask of Thee, our God, not 
to cease Thy work in our improvement. Let us tend towards Thee, 


no matter by what means, and be fruitful in good works, for the sake 


of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
“August 7, 1946 
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SUMMER 
SUNDAY 


By MARJORY BRACHER 


JANET TAYLOR TURNED OVER and 
reached for the receiver, still so sleepy 
she was scarcely aware it was the tele- 
phone that had wakened her. 

The voice answering her uncertain 
hello was deep and pleasantly familiar. 
“It’s going to be a grand day!” 

Janet sat up suddenly. The early 
light filling her room verified the little 
clock beside the phone. It was only 
five, five o’clock on Sunday morning. 
And it was Anthony Cariss telling her 
it would be a grand day! 

“It’s the sort of day to go places. 
Together. Hundreds of miles. To the 
moon if you like.” Then abruptly, “How 
soon can you be ready?” 

Janet counted hastily. 
minutes.” 

“Too long. I'll see you in thirty.” 

The click of the receiver sent Janet 
scooting breathlessly across the room, 
as wide awake now as if she had been 
under a cold shower. It was like 
Anthony Cariss to call her at dawn. 
Flowers on Monday morning, a phone 
call at midnight to tell her about a new 
book she should read, and now an in- 
vitation to the moon! 

Tingling with excitement, she looked 
hurriedly through her wardrobe. An- 
thony Cariss was the kind of man at 
whom people look twice, or a third 
time if they can do it without seeming 
to stare. It was fun to go out with 
such a man. Not at all sorry now that 
she had paid more for it than she 
should, Janet took a crisp white suit 
from the closet. 
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"Suddenly she was frightened" 


CARISS HIMSELF SELDOM LOOKED more 
than once at anyone. Most people he 
did not see at all. It was not that he 
was snobbish or cold, Janet thought, 
but that his interest in other human 
beings was abstract and impersonal. 
He knew only the people he wanted to 
know. Living that way he achieved a 
freedom that Janet envied, a freedom 
she shared when she was with him. 

That was one thing she couldn’t have 
with Johnny Ferguson, freedom from 
other people. Janet leaned closer to 


the mirror. “Don’t think about Johnny, : 


not today when everything can be per- 
fect.” 

Janet made chaos of the top bureau 
drawer. Gloves, compact, new purse, 
handkerchief. A box overturned and 


there was Johnny’s plain face and hon-— 


est gray eyes looking up at her. 
Quickly she covered the picture but 
it was not so easy to shut away the 


bitter memories of those winter Sun- 
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ys. It hurt to think about Johnny 
the times they had gone to church 

. That was where the trouble 
started, with Sunday and going to 


Janet had liked to feel, when they 
to church together, that only the 


. two of them existed. The rest of the 


ld was shut out; there were only the 
of them, and God. 

_ There was the day they had found a 
church between a factory and a 

imy boarding house. Inside it had 


been dim and quiet, so quiet they could 
. almost hear their hearts beat. There 


only a handful of worshipers, mid- 
ed ladies and old men. The min- 


ister spoke very quietly and earnestly 


of love, love that hopeth all things, 
th all things. Janet with her hand 


if lying in Johnny’s had felt that it was 
, all for them, the quiet, the music, the 
_sermon. She knew Johnny felt that 


way too, because of the way he had 


- looked at her. 


But LATER, when they were eating 
dinner in her favorite restaurant, 
Johnny had said, “I wonder if they had 
enough ushers this morning.” She 
_ knew he was thinking he should have 
been at his own church. 

“One Sunday won’t matter!” It was 


1 a poor argument. There had been 
' many Sundays when he was not in his 


own church. 


_ “You know so many people there,” 


. Janet had protested. “You have to 


usher, or they want you to sing in the 
choir. I have to remember the names 
of all the people you introduce me to.” 
: soompi could see nothing wrong with 


When Janet tried to explain, she 


“| could not, at first. Later the reasons 
«grew, and the explanations lengthened 
into arguments. She insisted she got 
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more out of church by going different 
places. “At home it was always the 
same old thing, and I knew everybody.” 
That didn’t make sense to Johnny. 

“Aren’t there times when you feel 
like it’s music you want? I do. I want 
to shout, I want to sing. The choir does 
it for me, if it’s a good one. Some days 
I just want to be quiet and think, and 
then I like a nice white-haired old man 
to preach in a sleepy way and not 
bother me.” 

For a time they compromised, going 
one Sunday to Johnny’s church, the 
next to one of Janet’s choosing. But 
their old happiness and intimacy were 
gone. Desperately Johnny coaxed her 
to go with him to his own church for 
two months. 

“Try it, Janet. You'd get to know 
the people better, and then you'd like 
it there.” 


“But I pon’? want to know the peo- 
ple! That’s just what spoils it for me. 
I thought the woman who sings the 
soprano solos was lovely until that night 
we saw her in the Arcade, and she’d 
been—” 

“Janet!” Johnny was fairly shouting 
at her. “You’re all mixed up. You 
can’t cut yourself off from others like 
that. You can’t stay away from a 
church just because you happen to 
know about one person who doesn’t 
quite measure up.” 

That night the quarrel had ended 
with Janet giving back the ring she 
had worn so happily. To her mother 
Janet wrote that her engagement to 
Johnny Ferguson had been a mistake. 
To the girls who lived at Mrs. Stewart’s 
and to the girls in the office she simply 
said, “We've called it quits,” and re- 
fused to talk about it. 

Janet faced herself in the mirror for 
one last inspection. “Don’t,” she whis- 
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pered fiercely, “don’t think about 


Johnny.” 


ABOVE HER OWN REFLECTION she saw a 
branch of the lone ailanthus tree that 
grew outside her window, its green 
darkened by city smoke. A little wave 
of homesickness swept over her. At 
home there were trees fresh and green, 
and roses growing on the garden fence. 
Janet caught her breath. Just suppose 
Anthony Cariss would ask her where 
she wanted to go! Would she dare say 
home? 

Softly she tiptoed down the stairs, 
then stopped at the little table in the 
hall. For an instant the pencil hes- 
itated above the pad of white paper. 
Then she wrote: “I’m going home for 
the day and probably won’t be back 
until very late. Janet.” 

The long car was already at the curb. 
Anthony Cariss looked at his watch as 
he held the door open for Janet. “Good 
girl,” he said. “A day like this is not 
to be wasted.” 

“It’s been years since I’ve seen the 
world at this hour. Do you do this 
often? I mean, get up so early?” 

“T do it whenever I want to.” 

Janet laughed, excited and happy. 
The sense of freedom Cariss could give 
her was intoxicating. 

When they were finally out of the 
city Janet rolled down the window and 
sniffed all the good country smells un- 
til her lungs were near bursting. Cariss 
took roads that were new to her. For 
miles they followed the top of a low 
ridge. Below them pastures and farm 
lands spread lush and green in the val- 
ley. Janet took it all in hungrily, the 
smells, the sounds. It was like home. 
Anthony Cariss laughed when she said 
cows sound different on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The sun was high and warm when 
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they had breakfast in a little village 
that looked still asleep. It was perfect, 
like all the things Cariss did or planned. 
There was a bowl of old-fashioned yel- 
low roses on the table. They ate waffles’ 
and chicken, and fresh strawberries 
with thick cream from a blue and white 
pitcher. 


WHEN THEY HAD FINISHED, Cariss” 
tossed a road map across the table to 
Janet, and just because he was Anthony . 
Cariss and had a way about him, it 
was as if the world had been laid at 
her feet and she had only to choose. ~ 

Her heart beat a little faster but she 
did not touch the map. She looked 
straight at Anthony and said: “Home.” — 

He rose from the table, bows | 
slightly. “Where is home?” 

“A farm, near Charlottesburg.” She _ 
opened the map to show him. “This is | 
the shortest way.” Bt} 

“Ts it the way you like best?” al 

“This is nicer.” With her finger she 
traced the way past Limestone Falls - 
and Little Rock Mountain, then | 
river road above Charlottesburg. “It’s 
beautiful this time of year, and in aay 
fall. But it’s 20 miles farther,” she — 
added doubtfully.. P| 

They went the long way, past the falls _ 
and along the river road. It was good» 
to be going home, and exciting to be 
going with Anthony Cariss. Janet could » 
hear her father say: “Cariss. What kind 
of a name is that?” She did not know, ~ 
but she liked to say it. Her sister Mar- 
gith would be quick to hear the i 
traces of English accent in his spee % 
Those, Janet knew, came from his Eng- A * 
lish mother. Her brothers would noti 
Anthony’s clothes, the way he sat, 
way he walked. Anticipation was ple 
ant. 

Anthony, Janet was sure, wi 
like their old house. It was “comf 
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able,” Johnny Ferguson had said. But 

_ Anthony Cariss would really appre- 

ciate the mellowed walls of handmade 

brick, the fine wide front door, the 

where Panes of glass turned blue by time. He 

nde, would know that her mother’s cooking 
| was more than just good. 


ON THE WAY JANET TOLD HIM a little 
|| about the house, and the dairy farm and 
_ the way they lived. She told him about 
»,| their old church that architects came 
i, from Philadelphia and New York to 
see. “I’d like to see it,’ Anthony said. 
| When they came upon it suddenly 

. around a bend in the road Janet 
‘yy: thought the church had never looked 
ye, SO lovely. It was freshly painted, 

_ gleaming white in the sun. The wide 
‘9. lawns were smooth-clipped and the 
rows of elms had never looked more 
. beautiful. Janet was proud of the 
_ church, proud to show it to this man 
who could appreciate its beauty. 

Cars were parked about the church 
yard. Strains of a hymn came through 
, the open doors. Janet looked at her 

| watch. 

“How late are we?” Cariss asked. 
_ “Ten or fifteen minutes.” 

_ “That’s not too much, is it?” 
' | opened the door of the car. 

| Janet would not have asked him to 
a go to church, but she was glad he 
»| | wanted to. To go to church was part 
| of going home. 

|. They sat in the third pew from the 
back. Janet looked straight ahead, try- 
ing not to be self-conscious, but she 
was aware of the glances turned on 
Anthony Cariss. Her brother Paul 
from the last row in the choir solemnly 
lifted one eyebrow, his customary sig- 
nal to her. She could see the twins, 
| Skeet and Joe, sitting with her father 
'| and mother. But Margith was not 
_ there. 
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It turned out to be a long service. 
The sermon was full length, there was 
a new Carter baby to be baptized, and 
then there was communion. 

Janet found it hard to keep her mind 
on the service. Sitting there with 
Anthony made her aware of people she 
had known all her life, in a new way. 
She could not help seeing them as she 
imagined they must look to him. He 
wouldn’t understand about someone 
like Edith Carter with her eight chil- 
dren. The boys’ heads-were shaved in 
spring because it saved money, and the 
girls were obviously dressed in rather 
faded hand-me-downs. Cariss could 
not know there was no finer or happier 
family in the community. 


JANETS EYES WANDERED over the con- 
gregation. She was surprised to see 
how nice the Peters girls looked. They 
had not come to Sunday school when 
they were little because other children 
whispered about them; they “had no 
father.” There were her aunts and 
uncles, on her mother’s side and on 
the Taylor side. There were her cous- 
ins of all degrees and ages including 
Chester whom she detested. There was 
Duncan Smith, barely tolerated by her 
father because of his ideas about 
money and the church. 

Then she saw a face that shocked her. 
She knew it was Barney McAllister, 
though he had looked much younger 
the last time she saw him. He was 
cashier of the bank in Charlottesburg 
and had been engaged to Janet’s cousin 
Mary when he was sent to prison for 
embezzlement. Janet looked at him 
pityingly. 

Janet and Anthony were in next to 
the last group going to the altar rail 
for communion. The line was crowded 
so that they had to stand very close 
together. Janet found herself between 
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Cariss and Barney McAllister. Sud- 
denly she was frightened. Who was 
this tall man beside her? She really 
didn’t know him at all. And Barney 
was a stranger to her now. He had 
been in prison. She wanted desper- 
ately to push them away from her. “It 
might happen to me!” If a man like 
Barney could do wrong, so might she. 
Janet was frightened, lost, sinking. The 
only hands she could reach were 
strange. 

“Mother! Dad! Uncle Bill!” If only 
she could have gone to communion 
with them. 

The minister was in front of Barney, 
then in front of her. Take, eat, this is 
my body. His voice was reassuring. 
Take and drink ... for the remission of 
sins. She saw Barney’s hand tremble 
as he took the little glass. Oh, Barney, 
she thought, was there communion in 
prison? 

JANET WAS BACK in her seat again be- 
fore she remembered that everyone 
would have been looking at the man 
who walked behind her. Anthony’s eyes 
met hers briefly as they sat down. What 
was beneath his charming manner, his 
faultless taste? There was no way for 
her to know. 

After church he had to be introduced 
to her father and mother, to the two 
younger boys just home from their first 
year in college, and to Paul. Margith 
had gone to State for commencement. 
Before they left the churchyard, Cariss 
had met practically everyone above the 
age of 20. 

“This is like a family reunion,’ he 
said to Janet when they got into the 
car. 

She laughed. “It is, almost. I’m re- 
lated to more than half the people here 
this morning.” 

It was wonderful being at home. 
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Anthony charmed the whole family, 
including Uncle Bill and Aunt Jenny 
who were there for dinner. He had a> 
genuine appreciation of the fine old 
house just as Jenet had known he 
would. The food was what her mother > 
called a plain meal, but Janet was sure 
Anthony could not have ordered better - 
himself. There was talk, good homey | 
talk of church and crops, weather, the - 
price of butter fat, the election, the 
quarrel between the governor and the 
university. Janet let it roll over her, a 
warm comforting stream. : 
After dinner her father took Anthem 
to the barns to see the stock. Janet 
went to the kitchen with her mother | 
and Aunt Jenny. She put on an apron 
and wiped dishes, thoughtfully, while 
the women worked and talked. She 
couldn’t stop thinking about chu 
and the communion. 


“Mom, WHAT about Barney?” 
“He came home a month ago. Didn't 
I write you? Your father and some of 
the other men got him paroled. Hi 
sentence wouldn’t have been up 
another year.” é& 
‘I mean about him taking com-— 
munion.” ‘a 
There was silence in the kitchen. 
“Well,” Aunt Jenny said finally 
“there’s more than one way of think 
ing about that.” ha 
“We have to think about Barney and © 
what he needs.” Janet knew by th 
tightness in her mother’s voice that 
subject had been discussed before. ‘ 
must have every chance.” 
“Now, Martha,” Aunt Jenny’s vo 
was always firm. “You know I resp 
your opinion. If everybody was as 
as you this world would be a lot 
place. But we’ve got to think how 
looks to folks outside. And it isn’t as — 
if Barney McAllister ever said he was — 
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sorry or showed any signs of real re- 
pentance.” 

_ Janet wished she had not mentioned 
Barney, but she could not help thinking 
about him and the others who had been 
in church. As if by common consent 
the subject was dropped. They talked 
about the strawberry social while they 
put away the dishes. 

Janet went upstairs to do her hair 
again. There were other things she 
wanted to talk with her mother about. 
But when she came down the men were 
back from the barns and she could see 
the women sitting with them under the 
maple trees in front of the house. Skeet 
and Joe were in the back hall telephon- 
ing girls, getting their summer lined 
up, they said. 


SHE FOUND ANTHONY in a corner of 
the living room. He had discovered 
Margith’s books. They were just the 
sort he liked, new, clever and sharp 
in their wit and satire. Janet seldom 
read any of them. She wanted to ex- 
plain about some of the people they 
had seen in church. “Anthony,” she 
began. : 

He looked up from the book he was 
reading. “I’m having a grand time. 
Don’t worry about me. You visit with 
your family, and when you are ready 
to go back let me know.” 

On the way back there would be 
plenty of chance to talk. She could tell 
him then about the people who were 
in church. 

“Mother will want us to stay for 
supper.” 

‘Til be delighted.” Janet thought he 
meant it. 

She went to look for Paul. It was 


' always easier to talk to him than to 


anyone else in the family. She heard 
his voice coming from somewhere back 


| _of the house. 
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Janet opened the screen door, and 
there she saw Paul, standing beside a 
car, talking to Johnny Ferguson. There 
was no use to go back for both of them 
had seen her. 

Johnny said, “Hello, Janet.” 

Her own hello was scarcely audible. 
She had not seen him for months. Not 
knowing what else to do, she walked 
on toward them. Paul would help her 
some way. 

She caught his signal. “T’ll look after 
Cariss,” he said as he passed her on 
the way to the back porch. 


“LeT’s SIT BACK HERE.” Janet led the 
way along the old brick walk to the end 
of the grape arbor. There, hidden from 
the house by a tangle of overgrown 
shrubs and rambler roses was the bench 
where Janet had read and day- 
dreamed, and stayed out of her mother’s 
sight when there was canning to do. 
Those carefree days seemed ages ago. 

Johnny sat down uneasily. “I’m 
sorry, Janet. I hadn’t any idea you 
came down with—with someone else. 
Mrs. Stewart said you’d gone home. 
She thought you took the bus because 
you went so early.” His voice sounded 
miserable, hopeless. “I. just thought 
maybe, if I came down here—” but he 
did not finish the sentence. 

Desperately Janet began talking. 
“We started out early, before six. We 
had breakfast at a darling place on the 
old Toll Road. Then I decided I wanted 
to come home. I really didn’t know I 
was coming home when I left that note 
for Mrs. Stewart.” It didn’t matter 
much what she said, nor whether 
Johnny listened. But she had to talk. 
“We came past the church, just to see 
it. If wasn’t very late, so we went in.” 

It was quiet there in the back yard, 
the air was warm and still, full of sum- 
mer smells. 
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“It was communion Sunday. There 
was a man in church who had just got 
out of prison. I used to know him. He 
took communion too.” Janet’s voice 
sounded strange in her own ears, flat 
and as if it came from far away. 


SUDDENLY ALL THE PEOPLE who had 
beer. in church and her half-formed 
thoughts about them came crowding to 
the surface. 

“Johnny, I have to tell you,” her voice 
was urgent, no longer flat. “I have to 
tell you what it was like there in church 
this morning.” 

The words could not come fast 
enough. She told him about the Peters 
girls who had no father, and about old 
Duncan Smith who wouldn’t give a cent 
to the church until he knew exactly 
how much everyone else was going to 
give. 

She told him about Mrs. Cook who 
was 90 and had lived to see all her sons 
and daughters die. There was the 
Carter family who were poor and yet 
it didn’t matter that they were poor. 
There was Mr. Philipps who came to 
church even when he was in terrible 
pain. There were her mother and Aunt 
Jenny who seldom saw things alike and 
yet remained the best of friends. There 
were ever so many others, all different. 
And there was Barney, just out of 
prison. 

“Barney’s nice. He’s just like you 
and me, Johnny. I had to stand by him 
at communion. And I got scared. I 
thought, if it happened to Barney, to 
do wrong, I mean, why it could happen 
to any of us. It could happen to me, 
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If we paid no more attention to our plants than we have to our 
children, we would now be living in a jungle of weeds. 
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and if it did—”’ Janet was very sure. 
“If it did, I'd want the hand of some- 
body I knew. There were all those peo- 
ple who know Barney, standing with 
him, sitting with him in church. It was 
like they were holding him up, protect- 
ing him. They would do it for me too.” 

There was a sound of tires sliding on 
the gravel of the driveway, and Janet | 
heard Margith’s voice. Margith would 
find Anthony Cariss in the living room 
with her books, and that was all right. 


“I THOUGHT ABOUT so many things this 
morning, Johnny. Things I hadn’t un- 
derstood before. There were all those 
people in church, babies, old folks, and 
a man who is about to die, and an out- 
cast, Barney. All of life was right — 
there. Rich and poor, saints and sin- _ 
ners. They know all about each other | 
and yet they can sit together Sunday +| 
after Sunday, for years, and bear with | 
each other—” she paused, “and wor- 
ship, and keep their faith.” 

Janet leaned over to pull a blade ofl 
grass. “Thats all. I just wanted to { 
tell you.” Fj 

Johnny stood up. Janet could feel 
him bending hopefully over her, though _ 
what he said was, “I’d better be going 
back. I hope I haven’t made any trou- 
ble for you. I wouldn’t have come if 
I had known.” | 

Janet looked up at him. Her eyes 
were bright, as if clean-washed by 
tears. ; 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. 
“Oh, Johnny, it’s summer, it’s summer. 
If I get up early tomorrow, will you © 
take me to breakfast?” 


—LUTHER BURBANK 
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JERRY WAS SITTING on the boarding 
house porch when I came downstairs. 
He was absorbed in The Great Divorce 
by Lewis. He didn’t look up until I 
spoke. “I do admire people who can 
concentrate.” 

He jumped, and half-rose to his feet 
as I slipped into the highbacked chair 
beside him. “Not so much concentra- 
tion as self-defense. I was afraid you 
were my sweetness-and-light lady re- 
turning.” 

“Sounds lovely. Have I seen her?” 

“I don’t know. Wears her hair piled 
on top of her head and walks as though 
she were thinking, ‘Posture is so im- 
portant.’ She saw my book and mur- 
mured, ‘Such a pity!’ over and over 
until I couldn’t decently ignore her. 
When I asked what-was a pity, she 
smiled gently. ‘These modern books. If 
only everyone would ignore divorce, 
I’m sure there would be less of it. To 
think only of the good is the rule of 
my life.’ ” 

“You wouldn’t make that up, would 
you? Still, it makes me feel better 
about being cooped up in that little box 
of a room while you were down here 
enjoying the breeze.” 

“There was a breeze all right, but not 
entirely from the ocean.” 

“How is the book, by the way—as 
absorbing as the reviews would have 
us believe?” 

“Very interesting indeed. Shows up 
the day-by-day choices we’re always 
making against the background of 
eternity. Not the thing for anyone who 
is thinking anxiously about the future 
life, or, as the author makes clear at 
the start, for those who like their future 
factual. But for anyone who’s not of- 
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fended by a certain amount of whimsy 
in the treatment of a sacred theme, it’s 
stimulating.” 

“That wouldn’t leave a very large 
audience, would it?” 

‘I guess you’re right. Perhaps I 
should say that for those who’ve let 


- their faith solidify, it should have ther- 


apeutic value. A cure for stuffiness— 
perhaps.” 

‘Don’t say stuffiness. Makes me 
think of that room of ours.” Jerry’s 
lifted eyebrow made me realize I 
wasn’t sounding like myself—my best 
self, that is. I laughed. “Trouble with 
me is, I’m trying not to feel like a poor 
relative. It will be delightful to have 
dinner with the Bensons over at Park- 
hurst Hall. Mrs. Benson will be her 
usual charming self, and Mr. Benson 
will insist on showering us again with 
all sorts of luxuries we couldn’t afford 
ourselves. But I can’t help wishing we 
had either arranged a trip to Borden- 
ville on our vacation schedule or in- 
sisted on the Bensons coming to East- 
wick when we get back.” 

‘Don’t try to tell me you're going 
to play the self-conscious church 
mouse! Not at this late date.” 

I laughed. “It would be an un- 
familiar role, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt surely would. So long as we’ve 
had a roof over our heads and food for 
our family the other things that money 
can buy have never been important 
enough to either humble or exalt us.” 

“All right, then, I’m not suffering 
from an inferiority complex because 
the Bensons are staying at the best 
hotel while we hang our hats in a clean 
but definitely third-rate boarding 
house. Since you understand me so 
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well, perhaps you'll tell me what is 
the matter. For some reason or other, 
I just plain don’t want to go this 
evening.” 


Darnty FOOTSTEPS tripped along the 
veranda. “Still here, I see,” thrilled a 
determinedly girlish voice. “Such a 
bookworm, though why you must read 
such books, I can’t understand.” Evi- 
dently the “sweetness-and-light lady” 
had returned. 

Jerry rose and I followed his ex- 
ample. We made polite responses to 
the friendly gush of words, and left as 
soon as we could. 

“Tt’s like having a good-sized wave 
roll over you, isn’t it? How do you 
suppose she keeps that up?” Jerry mar- 
veled. 

“Takes years of practice no doubt.” 
We strolled toward the boardwalk. We 
preferred the sound of the waves to a 
wave of sound, as my husband re- 
marked with a glow of pride in his wit. 

A tiny pavilion overhung the beach 
at one point. Finding it deserted, we 
took possession. Jerry pulled a bench 
around so that it faced the ocean. A 
few late bathers were frolicking near 
shore. Beyond them stretched the 
ocean, darkly blue in the slanting sun- 
light. 

“What man is there so bold that he 
should say, 

“Thus, and thus only, would I have 
the sea,” Jerry quoted in my ear. 

I shrugged impatiently. “I think I 
know what’s been the matter with me 
ever since we arrived at the shore.” 

_ “Do you suppose you could let me in 

on it? I might take the liberty of say- 
ing you’ve not been in what I'd call a 
gala mood.” 

“It’s because the nearer we come to 
the ocean, the less it seems to exist. 
When we were here two years ago, it 
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seemed vast, almost limitless. I thought _ 
of submarines under its surface, of © 
convoys steaming perilously and re- — 
lentlessly across it, of lifeboats with © 
their tortured survivors bobbing on its — 
great expanse. It seemed a wide and 

terrible barrier between us and the 

reality of bombs and blood on the other — 
side.” 

“Now, don’t try to tell me you liked 
it better that way!” 

“Just hush, will you? What I mean _ 
is—at least I think that’s what I mean _ 
—the ocean was big and real. Now that . 
its surface is peaceful once more, it i] 
seems as though its miles barely exist. 
As though the woe and misery on the 
other side were the reality—our isola- 
tion from them a mirage.” 

“You're right, of course.” This time 
Jerry did not laugh. “The only wall 
between us and the hungry, homele 
wanderers of the world exists in our 
own minds. Unless we tear it dowr 
ourselves, it may be torn down for us — 
—sooner than we think. Either we 
share their lot voluntarily and he 
them as cheerfully as we would help _ 
ourselves, or we may share their lot 
involuntarily.” 

“T think that’s why I keep drawing 
back from this evening’s engagement. 
Knowing Mr. Benson, I know he’ll 


things done right, regardless of in- | 


flationary costs. There will be food to 
eat and food to waste, and I can’t quite 
take it!” 
“Well, I suppose we could pretend 
we're both on a diet. Or we could t 
the Bensons how we feel and count o! 
their understanding.” f 
“Ye-es,” I pretended to think it over 
Then we both laughed. “Aren’t we 
the frauds? Of course we'll go and say 
nothing and quiet our consciences b 
promising to diet tomorrow.” 


The 


iE 


Personal Problem Clinic 


Timing Devotions 


After some experimentation to find the 
most suitable time in the day for family 
devotions we settled on the 15-minute 
period following the evening meal. But we 
soon discovered that we were running into 
the children’s evening plans. One had to 
go to a Scout meeting, another to a class 
affair, and the other could hardly wait 
to get back to reading Gulliver’s Travels. 

The result is that a favorable atmos- 
phere for worship is not present. Each 
one is hanging on the chair, ready to dart 
away. Just when we believed the prob- 
lem had been solved, we found ourselves 
still up in the air. 


Many families have had similar dif- 
ficulty. Perhaps these suggestions will 
help: 

(1) Talk over the whole problem in 
your family council, and agree upon 
the length of time to be allowed for 
dinner, making it as generous as pos- 
sible. Do the same for the worship. 
Set the time for starting and ending. 

(2) Live up to the agreement. Let 
dinner be served at, or even a little 
before, the appointed time, and try to 
guide the whole procedure so that 
everything is completed at the proper 
time. 

(3) Don’t let general conversation, 
despite its pleasantness, take too much 
time at the end of the meal, but get 
started with the worship at the right 
moment, and never allow it to extend 
beyond the time determined by the 
‘group. ; : 

(4) Speak to the children of your 
interest in their work, activities, and 

' pleasures, and assure them that the 
evening time-table will be observed, 
and that no one will have to hurry or 

_ be late to any appointment. 
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After this scheme has been used sev- 
eral times anxiety will cease and every- 
thing can be done with satisfaction. 


A One-Man Council 


Our congregation is small, but we have 
some very fine people. We have some of 
the other kind also. There is one man 
who has served on the council for the past 
hundred years and he dominates prac- 
tically everything and everybody. 

This ecclesiastical “Poobah” is vice-pres- 
ident, financial secretary, and treasurer. 
Once he practically called a pastor him- 
self. He pays bills or fails to pay them, 
regardless of the council. There is great 
complaint about this situation both in the 
council and in the congregation, but every- 
one seems afraid to do anything for fear 
of a rumpus. 


Naturally most people hesitate to 
create any ruckus in a congregation. 
We need to take such problems as 
easily and smoothly as possible for the 
sake of the congregation and its good 
name. But no man with very much 
understanding or appreciation of the 
character of the church would venture 
to assume so much unless he is power- 
greedy. 

The church council is not faithfully 
performing its duty while it allows 
such a mess to continue. If private con- 
versations, diplomacy, and influence 
cannot prevail on this human octopus 
to withdraw his tentacles, direct action 
will have to be taken. Probably the 
least commotion will be stirred up if 
the change takes place at the annual 
reorganization of the council. The con- 
gregation may keep the problem in 
mind also when the annual congrega- 
tional meeting is held. The constitu- 
tion may be over-due for amendment. 
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BOOKS 


Problems of a Missionary 


New Turns on the Liberia Road. By George R. Fiora. 
Women's Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church. 


Board of Foreign Missions and the 


169 pages. Price 60 cents. 


George Flora is an expert motion-picture color photographer. After reading his 
thrilling and inspiring book about Liberia, I am ready to say that he writes as well as — 


he photographs. 


His book invades your heart with the glorious love of the Lord Jesus Christ. After 
you have read this book you know in a very real way the problems that the Christan 


missionary faces in Liberia. You are fully 
convinced that the Christian religion has 
power to redeem and uplift the Liberians. 

Pastor Flora writes, “Fitting the Gospel 
itself into the native life and background, 
so that its power changes the lives of men, 
is the beginning and end of the mission- 
arys work.” 

The great problem is to invade the dark- 
ness of primitive paganism with the light 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and enable that 
light to teach fathers that they should pro- 
vide for their babies even before they pro- 
vide for themselves, and to teach husbands 
that a wife is not a soul-less creature 
owned by a male, but a true equal and 
partner in every sense. 

Pastor Flora explains the sex problems 
of the natives in a frank and dispassion- 
ate manner. Some writers have omitted 
all references to this critical problem of 
these primitive people, and perhaps at 
times we have naively supposed that all 
the missionaries in Africa had to do was 
to get the people to cease bowing before 
idols and bow before the true God. 

When you read this book, it may make 
you wish that you had gone to Liberia 
as a Christian missionary. If your chil- 
dren read it, they may hear the eternal 
voice of God calling them to one of God’s 
ancient peoples. If the people throughout 
the Church read this book, they will want 
to double their giving for benevolence. 
Anyone who can read this book without 
feeling the desire to enlist his love in the 
redeeming work of our Lord Jesus Christ 
will be a rara avis or a mortuus dodo. 

Gzorce B. McCreary 
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Basic Simplicities a 


Whose Leaf Shall Not Wither. By James Me 
Lichliter. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 192 pages: 
$1.50. ss | 

This book contains a series of puna 
essays that set forth the basic simplicities 
of the Christian religion in attractive 
It gives them a fresh interpretation at 
places which have a direct bearing on the _ 
living of life. Laymen will find it under- — 
standable. 

The essential convictions of the 
faith are presented as the fertile soi m 
which spring forth added encouragement, a 
clearer faith and a stronger hope. In pre- | 
senting them the author does not plow 
ground merely to make old ruts deeper. — 
He invests old concepts with meanings oat 
are intelligible to modern people. 

How certain “growing points” such as — 
faith, devotion and meekness can be cul- 
tivated to produce fruitful personalities — 
are described in a lively, but not super- ¢ 

j 


ficial, manner. The significance of the har- 
vest produced by careful cultivation of the ey 
right soil is evaluated in the concluding — 
three essays which are refreshing both in 
content and expression. THomas B. KiINE 


rae 


Bible for the Liberal. Edited by Dagob 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library. 368 pages. 
$3.50. . 

Selections from Old and New Testa 
and OT Apocrypha (King James Vers 
which should be inoffensive even to pe 
who have no religion. 


eross the Desk 


In the days of our youth, when we 
were part of the rural population of 
this nation, and when an Ohio farm 
was the beneficiary of our daily toil, 
tomatoes were just vegetables that were 
cultivated annually in our garden, and 
nothing more. They were ranked as 
plebs, along with potatoes, turnips and 
wild blackberries. Imagine, then, our 
surprise upon encountering a headline 
in a recent metropolitan paper, and 
therewith an extended article, devoted 
to the means for protecting this pro- 
duct against bugs, worms, and suckers. 
Of the existence of this third class of 
enemies of the vegetable’s productivity 
we had no previous knowledge. 

But of the insidious foe of generous 
fruitage we knew from the pruning re- 
quired by other kinds of garden and 
field crops. Corn, for example, might 


have a visitation which must be pulled - 


out or otherwise barred from preying 
on the vigor of the plant. Fruit trees— 
especially, in our area, apple trees— 
seemed to have a persistent determina- 
tion to send forth and nourish “sprouts” 
that were smooth in bark, rapid in 
growth, and attractive to an ignorant 
observer. But they bore no fruit and, 
unless cut off, they would eventually 
absorb a proportion of the tree’s sap 
fatal not only to production but also 
to the tree’s very life. 

The only use to which the conscien- 
tious farmer turned these caricatures 
of healthy growth was in exercise of 
discipline. In such employment the 
rural schoolmasters and parents were 
associates. As long as adjacent or- 
chards bore watersprouts, there was 


no lack of the implement mentioned in 
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the Bible, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” But “teen-agers” generally be- 
came adults and themselves heads of 
families before they had appreciation 
for this provision of nature. And then 
it was neither apples nor tomatoes, but 
mankind, among whom “suckers” be- 
came manifest. 

And caution is still in order. Despite 
the improvements in education, the 
warnings derived from catastrophes 
due to misplaced trust, and the con- 
fusion engendered by the lag between 
advice and its application, the proverb 
is still good: “There is one born every 
minute.” We have at this very time a 
multitude of fellow citizens who must 
learn that a sucker is a person who 
thinks he can get something for noth- 
ing, live by the labor of other men’s 
hands, and reap harvests of good fruit 
from plantings of evil. 


As through a glass 

No one can pretend to discern all that 
was in the mind of St. Paul when he 
wrote, “For now we see through a glass 
darkly.” By the revised version and 
by Moffatt, the glass was a mirror. One 
assumes the apostle meant that we are 
looking at a reflection of the things of 
this world and thus are subjected to 
mortal dependence on limited, imper- 
fect, and distorted vision. Several fac- 
tors affecting our views and convictions 
are constantly encountered. The con- 
clusion is not only logical but inevi- 
table that only when we possess the 
spiritual vision obtained by participa- 
tion in the eternal life and light can we 
escape from: limitations and prejudices. 
Paul reports this handicap, despite the 
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unusual relation to his Lord. 

The above paragraph’s justification 

of its length and basis lies in an im- 

plication, namely, that one’s “basic 
principles” will certainly have an ef- 
fect upon his conduct and his conclu- 
sions. Influences of race, religion, lan- 
guage and training are factors in his 
character and life. For example, it has 
been asserted by one who examined 
the biographies of the presidents of the 
United States that a reflection of the 
religious views of each of them can be 
found in the quality of his statesman- 
ship. The field of research in other 
fields of activity, if examined, will show 
similar results. 

And why not? One’s religion is both 
powerful and permeative. It may not 
win a battle, but it will at least pre- 
scribe and obtain compromises. In 
American political affairs, despite our 
acknowledged principle of separation 
of church and state, that regard for the 
moral laws which we have from Holy 
Scripture is an underlying force. 

Because of the power in an indi- 
vidual’s attitude and that of his nation 
toward God, we in America are finding 
it difficult to ignore as indifferent the 
weight’ of “communism” on human 
rights. Theoretically, democracy can 
be an effective form of government for 
2 people who are conscious atheists. 
But practically, we who have seen and 
confessed the power of duty in the de- 
termination of individual and national 
affairs are frankly unwilling to entrust 


our religious liberty to the eare and 


management of a group who will not 
admit God nll sat aie ae 
destiny of mankind. 

ie exstiblicdicnie hou Aicamtaea te 
which three of the “big four” nations 
seem to be arrayed against one, have 
been correctly described as the con- 
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‘do feel, however, that eccles 


tacts between those who desire to 
up a world regime in which the divi 
will can be recognized and 
group who claim to hold religion as a1 
exposed prejudice. It is essential that 
Christians should manifest to those who 
are the big four representatives, an 
the 21 who will sit as drafters of tre 
ties, that we will not permit atheisr 
to be the dominant conviction of 
world struggling to become e 
We dare not subject our convictic 
religion to disuse, let alone to evictic 


“Friend and neighbor” 
A letter from the Rev. Herbert 
Alleman, written ico 
tysburg, Pa., came to us under date 
July 15. To it we desire to express p 
cerning his friend and neighbor, C 
John S. Rice, whose candidacy to ¢ 
ernorship of the “Keystone State” ] 
political approval. We quote the 
paragraph of the comment: 

“It is because of our great confidet 
in his character, judgment and lead 
ship that we who know him best cot 
mend him to your favorable conside1 
tion in the coming election.” a 

We do not presume to comment 
the issues of this year and pe: iod, 
they will be amply specified ee 
now and next November. It is in 1 
gard to a fellow Lutheran active 
both local and general church work th 
we make Dr. Alleman’s 
known to readers of this depa 

We do not expect any person cho: 
by civic process to administer 
fairs of government in a manner bias 
by his denominational connections. 


commer 


LINC 


channels of expression are fitted to 
velop civic ideals and objectives. 


Nathan F2. Mebhe 
The Luth 


| DENMARK—(From page 16) 


are members of a parish church by 
8 virtue of their reception into the church 
“| by baptism—unless they voluntarily 
‘e)) withdraw, either to belong to another 
# ehurch or to none at all. 
It is inevitable that of these 97 per 
“2) cent there are many of whom no more 
‘ean be said than that they are baptized 
| members. In that way one sometimes 
hears reference to the “Social Demo- 
_ eratic” party in the church; or to other 
| parties under political names. People of 
- one political persuasion or another in- 
‘| terest themselves in the election of the 
“| governing board of the parish church. 
~ Through that board a certain control 
_ can be exercised over what is said from 
_ the pulpit. That board nominates min- 
_ isters from whom the cabinet officer for 
church affairs must select the pastor of 
the given parish. And each local 
church board has a voice in the selec- 
tion of district superintendents and the 
bishops. So a political party may be- 
come a church party by having its own 
candidates for church office. And party 
ballots are cast by baptized members 
_ of the church, who may, perhaps, go to 
~ | church on only four occasions—the 
“baptism of a child, a confirmation, a 
“wedding, or a funeral. 


_ Bur THERE ARE THREE parties among 
church members who are really church- 
goers. 
One is known as the Centrum. It 
bears that name because its members 
feel that they belong to no “wing,” but 
_ to the main body of the Christian mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, they are by no 
_ means the largest group. 
_ One of the’ two largest parties bears 
the name of the great Grundtvig. He 
was one of the nineteenth century’s 
greatest religious leaders here. He was 
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also a great champion of Denmark’s 
historiculture. The two must not be 
separated. Christianity sometimes comes 
to a new land. But it is only laid on as 
a surface patch if it is not united with 
the native culture. The church must 
do more than preach. It must be a 
center for a many-sided life. As an 
aid, Grundtvig built a new type of 
school. It did not teach “subjects.” It 
taught persons how to live richly, with 
the things that are true to a people’s 
history and life. It did not so much 
exhort to Christianity as make it con- 
tagious by its overflowing presence in 
the leaders. And the freedom of its 
method gave fullest play to that con- 
tagion. 

At almost the same time came an- 
other movement, called “Inner Mis- 
sion.” It, too, sought to awaken the 
nation from form that had little life in 
it. Its great leader was a pastor, Vil- 
helm Beck. He gave to the movement 
its continuing aims—the missionary 
outreach, conversion and sanctification. 
This party often seems to fear that the 
Grundtvig party gets along too com- 
placently with the world—while the 
Grundtvigian is fearful that the con- 
stant profession of conversion and 
sanctification leads to Pharisaism. 

It is the Inner Mission party that 
sponsors and supports most of the 
church’s organizational work: several 
fereign mission fields, the Sunday 
school movement, the erection of new 
churches, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
the two “Y’s,” and gospel preaching to 
soldiers, firemen, seamen, nurses and 
other social groups. 

An outsider seems to feel that each 
is worried somewhat about the other's 
theology. 

But nobody thinks the church should 
be divided. 
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Denver Church Inherits $10,000; 
Leaguers Meet at Camp Crockett 


By Ottver F, WEAVER 


A sequest of $10,000 has been willed to 
St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner pastor, by the late Mrs. Emma 
Jane Troutman. The gift will be applied to 
the church debt. 

Mrs. Troutman also left $10,000 to Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr., and $2,000 
to Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr. The 
last several years 
of Mrs. Troutman’s 
life were spent in 
Denver. Her par- 
ents and.sisters had 
for many years been members of St. Paul’s. 

Rocky Mountain Synop Luther Leaguers 
are attending their first postwar camp and 
convention at Camp Crockett, near Rye, 
Colo., Aug. 13-19. The Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, executive secretary of the Luther 
League of America, is chief speaker. 

Camp director is the Rev. William A. 
Hover, pastor of Trinity Church, Laramie, 
Wyo. Mrs. Mabel White, also of Laramie, 
is registrar. 

HAVING RETURNED from Red Cross service 
in Guam, the Rev. Hugh Dowler was in- 
stalled as pastor at Calhan, June 23. He 
was formerly missionary in Sitka, Alaska. 

THe Rev. ALexANDER Meyer, returned 
chaplain, has taken over the new Mayfair 
field in southeast Denver. He succeeds 
the Rev. Everett Bunck, who has been 
transferred to the Virgin Islands. 

Rapio Station KVOR, Colorado Springs, 
is broadcasting the 11 a. m. services of Dr. 
R. B. Wolf, pastor of First Church, every 
Sunday during August. : 

EprpHany CuurcH, Denver, the Rev. 
W. F. Martin pastor, has received 33 new 
members in 1946. Debt on the church has 
been reduced by $2,000 in the last seven 
months. The congregation plans to pay the 
remaining $2,500 by Easter 1947. 

Trinity CHurcH, Boulder, the Rev. John 
F. Futchs pastor, has raised $617 for LWA. 


COLORADO 
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A cooling system has been installed in the 
nave of the church and the roof has been 
repaired at a cost of $1,600. 

MesstaH CuurcH, Denver, the Rev. Lyle 
C. Burns pastor, has made the final pay- 
ment on the parsonage purchased last year. 
Inauguration of two morning services last 
September necessitated the use of the old 
parsonage as a parish house. | 

HERE AND THERE: Members of St. Paul’s 
Church, El Paso, Tex., Dr. William F. 
Buch pastor, have pledged over $41,000 to- 
ward a new church building. . . . St. 
Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M,, the 
Rev. L. C. Soker pastor, has received 64 
new members this year. . . . Warren Pech- 
man of Messiah Church, Desens will en- 
ter Western Seminary this fall. . Bice | 
Earthman of Epiphany Church, A 
will enter Midland College as a minis- 
terial student. 


Strikers Renovate Hospital ) 


A group of strikers lined up in front o 
the Orphans’ Home and Farm School at 
Zelienople, Pa., recently. Instead of picke 
posters they carried paint brushes, ham- 
mers, screw drivers, nails, lumber. 5 

When the Rev. William B. Claney, Jr, 
of Homestead, Pa., learned that a nun 
of his members were unemployed bec: 
of a steel strike he asked if they would 
help renovate the Lutheran home’s hos- 
pital. They put their union cards in their 
pockets and went to work. t 

Forty-three men- and women pe | 


from one to six days call Ten differe 
automobiles traveled 900 miles cz 
men between Homestead and Zelieno 

The renovation included repainting 
inside of the building, repairing plum! 
equipment, putting in new light fix 
installing several kitchen appliances. 

“The only ones who regret the com 
tion of the work,” said Pastor Claney 1] 
“are the children of the Home. They t# 
oughly enjoyed the presence of the m 
on the campus.” — i 


The 


Two World War Veterans Head 
| Kansas Synod and Brotherhood 


By Evan W. Tonsinc 


Woritp War VETERANS hold two positions 
of leadership in the Kansas Synod. Dr. 
_ Alfred J. Beil, president, is an army air 
force veteran of World War I. John W. 
' Carr, new president of the synodical 
_ Brotherhood, is a naval veteran of World 
| War II. He served four years in the Pacific 
theater of operations. 
Vacation time is no rest period for Pres- 
ident Beil. He began his vacation at the 
National Luther 
League convention 
at Pittsburgh, July 
11-15, where he led 
a discussion group 
for pastors. Since 
| Suly 15 he has been representing the syn- 
_ odical Parish and Church School commit- 
” tee at Camp Nawakwa, Pa. Aug. 7-9 he 
_ will represent the Luther League of 
_ America at the North Carolina league con- 
vention. The Iowa Luther League conven- 
| tion at Spirit Lake, Aug. 12-16, will end 
his vacation tour. 
Kansas Synop will hold its 1947 con- 
| vention in Trinity Church, Hays, it was 
announced recently. The Rev. George L. 
| Search, synodical secretary, is pastor. 
| Over 200 attended the junior period at 
Camp Wa-Shun-Ga near Junction City, 
| June 16-21. Director of 40 adult teachers 
|_| and counselors was the Rev. Samuel W. 
| | Jensen, St. Luke’s Church, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
The Kansas Luther League camp was 
held July 21-26. The Rev. George R. 
| | Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla., and the Rev. H. 
| Vance Baird, Atchison, were in charge. 
Dr. Fred Kern, Salem Church, Fremont, 
_ Nebr., was inspirational speaker. 
, Brotherhoods of the synod are raising 
' money for new choir chairs in the chapel 
| at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga. They will be in- 
4 ‘stalled as soon as available. 
| Four FORMER CHAPLAINS from the synod 
; are again serving pastorates. The Rev. 


« 


aa Swan is at, Trinity Church, 
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Sedalia, Mo. The Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing 
is serving First English Church, Topeka. 
The Rev. Otto. K. Oelke is at St. Paul’s 
Church, Glasco. The Rev. Walter Moeller 
has assumed his duties at St. Paul’s 
Church, Vancouver, Wash. 

Two other ex-chaplains from the synod 
are attending school under the G. I. bill 
of rights. The Rev. Norbert Zabel is at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. The 
Rev. Max Gilmer is registered at the Lu- 
theran Seminary, Maywood, Ill. 

The Rev. Olney Eaton, Salina, recently 
returned from long chaplaincy service in 
the Orient. 

A survey of Mexican people in Topeka 
was made late in July by Carlos V. Guz- 
man, missionary to Mexicans. He recently 
completed a survey at Omaha, Nebr. 

FIRST GRADUATE of the course in Parish 
Service at Midland College has been ap- 
pointed parish worker at First Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo. She is Miss Ruth Rinde, 
daughter of Dr. T. D. Rinde, dean of 
Western Seminary. 

NEw ASSISTANT superintendent at Tabitha 
Lutheran Home, Lincoln, Nebr., is the Rev. 
Ralph Rangeler. He resigned recently as 
pastor of First Church, Topeka. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Lutherans 


Attend First Leadership School 
' By Rocer G. ImHorr 


Many Lutuerans from Kentucky and 
Tennessee are spending this week at the 
first annual synodical Leadership School, 
Columbia, Ky. 

Dr. Theodore K. Finck of the Parish and 

Church School Board; 

Miss Anna Stagle, 

piteny representing the Lu- 
fens a Schulz, of the Vir- 
ginia Synod, are on 
the staff. In addition are four pastors and 


ther League of Amer- 
ica; and Mrs. R. G. 
five laymen from the Kentucky-Tennessee 


Synod. 
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Synodical Luther Leaguers will hold 
their annual convention the weekend of 
Aug. 10 in connection with the school. 
Miss Phyllis Kanzler, Louisville, Ky., is 
president. 

Dr. I. R. Lapp, Trinity Church, Louis- 
ville, is new editor of The Chronicle, of- 
ficial synodical publication. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Publications and 
Publicity which has charge of the paper. 

Printed bi-monthly, the six-page litho- 
graphed paper allots space to the Brother- 
hood, Luther League, Women’s Mission- 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 17 
For catalog and information write to the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. ure 

Evening Worship at 7:30 P. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
UNDAYS 


7:30 P. M. Evenin 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


ary Society, and Publications and Pub- 
licity Committee. Under a new arrange- 
ment, the president’s section will include 
news and editorial comments. 

ELEVEN CHURCHES have raised their en- 
tire 1946 LWA quota. Synodical goal for 
the year is $14,805. Over $12,000 has been 
given. The Rev. Edward Hummon, Louis- 
ville, Ky., synodical director, will be suc- 
ceeded in 1947 by Dr. J. E. Stomberger, 
Jeffersontown, Ky. 

THE Rev. Marion P. Lange, JR., was com- 
missioned as a missionary to India, July 
28. Dr. H. H. Bagger, Lancaster, Pa., rep- 
resented the Foreign Mission Board. 
Synod President Lorin Spenny preached 
at the service in First Church, Nashville, 
Dr. I. W. Gernert pastor. 

MISSIONARY-MINDED WOMEN are anticipat- 
ing their annual convention in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Paducah, Oct. 24-26. “We 
Answer the Call” will be the theme of the | 
meeting, according to Mrs. E. R. Ignatz,. 
Nashville, Tenn., president. : 

Tae Lovisvitte Mrsstonary UNIon met 
at Memorial Church, May 7. The 125. 
present heard Dr. M. L. Dolbeer, mission- 
ary, speak on “Lessons I Have Learned, 
in India.” 

SPECIAL SPEAKER at the — 
nessee Luther League convention, A’ 
10-11, will be Miss Anna Schlegel, repre- 
sentative of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, Sessions will be held at Lindsay-Wil- 
son Junior College, Columbia, Ky. | 

The Rev. J. Paul Rimmer, Florence, Ky, 
and the Rev. Edwin J. Detmer, Nashville, 
Tenn., will preach. Devotional themes will 
be “ iving for Jesus,” “To Answer His 
Call,” and “A Life that is True.” “Sat 

Miss Phyllis Kanzler, Louisville, Ry, : 
will preside at the convention. i 

Women in the Louisville, Ky., chap’ 
of the Wittenberg Guild met at Fe 
Memorial Church, May 31. Dr. Rola 
Matthies, new Wittenberg treasurer, spo 
on educational opportunities at the college. 

HERE AND THERE: 
Strubel, 


The Li 


~ terian Seminary recently. .. . Mrs. Robert 
 §. Kinsey, editor of Missionary Hi-Lights, 
' is new chairman of the Louisville Home 
| Membership Committee for the Home Aid 
| Society. . . . Chaplain Day B. Werts has 
| been called to St. Mark’s Church, New- 
| port, Ky. He will begin work Sept. 1.... 
| Dr. J. Earl Spaid, Third Church, Louis- 
| yille, Ky., is récuperating from an opera- 
| tion. 


- Baughman, Bristol to Address 
_ Laymen’s Retreat, Lakeview Lodge 
By Csristian P, JENSEN 


Syracuse—Laymen are preparing for a 
retreat in Lakeview Lodge on Big Moose 
| Lake, Sept. 27-29. Dr. Harry F. Baugh- 
| man, Gettysburg Seminary professor, and 
_ the Rev. James E. Bristol, regional di- 
| rector of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
| tion, will be the speakers. 
| Dr. Baughman will speak on “The 

Christian Facing His 
Task in the Com- 
munity.” Mr. Bris- 
tol will address the 
men on “The Chris- 
tian and the World 
at Peace.” General 
theme will be “Serve the Lord.” 
| Centrat ConFERENcE will convene in St. 
| Paul’s Church, Oswego, the Rev. George 
| E. Heck pastor, Sept. 16. Dr. F. R. Knubel, 
| New York Synod president, and the Rev. 
| Ray E. Kulman, Saugerties, will discuss 
| “the lapsed member.” 
_.. Memeers of Prince of Peace Church, 
| ‘Binghamton, watched Sunday afternoon 
| June 30, while their mortgage turned into 
flames. 

The Rev. Rudolf F. Ludwig, Manassas, 
Va., preached and the Rev. Paul J. Trit- 
| schler, conference president, assisted in 
| the service. The Rev. Herbert D. Hrdlicka 
is pastor. 
| Prince of Peace was incorporated Dec. 
18, 1938. Since then nearly $30,000 has 
_ ‘..n raised by this congregation. 
| A YOUTH RALLY was held, May 5, in the 
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Church of the Holy Nativity, the Rev. 
Paul J. Tritschler pastor. 

Leaders were Dr. Joseph W. Frease, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League of 
America; Alvin H. Schaediger, former na- 
tional Luther League president; and Dr. 
Paul C. White, New York secretary. Sixty- 
eight attended. 


Thiel Women Advance Objectives 


Thiel College Woman’s Club is pro- 
gressing steadily on its three-point ob- 
jective for 1946-47, recent reports indicate. 
The three aims are to establish new chap- 
ters, build membership, and raise funds. 

Steps have been taken to establish four 
new chapters in furtherance of the first 
aim. A chapter was formed recently at 
New Castle, Pa., under the guidance of 
Mrs. William Clapie, organizer for the 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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West Conference, and another in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with the aid of Miss Pauline 
Krimmer. The latter was the first chapter 
established in Ohio. Mrs. John Harmon 
and Mrs. J. Farrel Bash will assist in the 
organization of a chapter in Apollo, Pa., 
next month, and Mrs. Ray Lauffenberger 
of Ridgeway, Pa., reports a chapter will 
be formed in that locality in the fall. 

The membership objective was boosted 
by 487 new members as the result of the 
January-May campaign. Several of the 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 
_Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Ladies’ 
Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna 
Avenue, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


When on vacation in the Catskills 
worship in Kingston, the gateway 
city of the Catskills. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Wurts and Rogers Streets 
(On main highway 9-W) 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 9:30 A. M. 
THE SERVICE AT 10:45 A. M. 


Russell S. Gaenzle, Pastor 


ew York City——F 


Visitors always welcome at 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A.M. 

HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 12Ist Year 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1946 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and 
S.T.M. degrees. 


For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


eight established chapters, at the May 2¢ 
luncheon on the Thiel campus, announced 
they would continue their membershir 
drives during the fall. 

‘Significantly, the luncheon was held in 
Livingston Hall, new dormitory toward 
which the club has pledged $20,000. Thus 
far the women have paid $18,000 on theiz 
pledge. 

Speaker at the luncheon was Dr. Kathryn 
G. Blyley, formerly of the Thiel faculty 
who now is dean of Keuka College, N. Y 

Officers for 1946-47 include: President, 
Miss Alice Dorris, Johnstown; vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Helen McGarvey, Greenville; 
and treasurer, Mrs. Roy H. Johnson, 
Greenville. A new secretary elected was 
Mrs. James E. Lee, Irwin, Pa., who re- 
placed Mrs. J.-D. Port, Butler, whose term 
expired this year. \ 


Harrisburg Planning Group Formed 
By Atton M. Morrter 


A planning committee for the Harris- 
burg area was organized June 4 in Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church, the Rev. Lewis C. 
Manges pastor. Thirty-five laymen and Il 
pastors attended the meeting. 

The committee will be a co-operative 
study and planning group. It will make 
recommendations to congregations and the 
proper synodical boards. 

Objectives adopted at Memorial Church 
were: 

1. To study, survey and suggest the 
planting of new churches where deemed 
advisable. 

2. To advise the relocation or merger of 
present churches, if and when such needs 
arise. 

3. To study social mission needs. 

4.To promote Lutheran publicity 
through all mediums available. 

Each pastor and three members of each 
church council will form an executive 
group to draft a brief constitution and 
program of action. Dr. S. W. Herman, 
Zion Church pastor, is chairman of “~ 
committee. ce 
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Home Mission Fields Surveyed; 
Oklahoma-Spring Church Calls Hays 


By Georce E. Lirtte 


PrrrspurcH—Headlining home mission 
activity in Pittsburgh Synod recently, was 
the survey of three prospective fields by 
Missionary Superintendent D. L. Houser 
and 27 pastors who gathered at Advent 
Church, Wilkinsburg. The three fields are 
Penn Township, Forest Hills, and Green- 
tree, all near this city. 

Other signs of interest in home missions 
include the support of a pastor by a Sun- 

day school, the 
PENNSYLVANIA calling of 2 mis- 
sion pastor and 
the purchase of a parsonage. Salary sup- 


port of the Paintertown Church, near 


Irwin, has been assumed by the Sunday 
school of Grace Church, Butler, the Rev. 
E. P. Wentz pastor. The mission congre- 
gation at Okiahoma, near Vandergrift, has 
procured a parsonage and the Rev. C. 


- Thornton Hays has accepted a call to 
. the field. 


Pastor Hays’s duties will be in a two- 
church charge to be known as the Okla- 
homa-Spring Church parish. The Okla- 


| homa church is the result of a home mis- 


sion survey made last year. The Spring 
Church congregation was founded 105 


years ago. 


THe Rev. Howarp Amick, a returned 


| chaplain of the West Virginia Synod, ac- 
| cepted a call as pastor of the Elderton 
| parish, Armstrong County, effective June 
_ thirtieth. 


St. SrepHen’s Cuurcu, Pittsburgh, has 


‘called as pastor the Rev. J. Victor Murt- 


land, Ordained in 1945, he served since 
that time as associate pastor at Trinity, 


_ Latrobe, with Dr. J. B. Gardner. 


AN ORDINATION SERVICE for the Rev. 
Louis Mertz took place June 16, at St. 
Paul’s, Pittsburgh, upon his acceptance of 
a call to California for service with the 


Board of American Missions. He grad- 
_ uated from seminary a year ago and since 
. October has assisted the Lutheran Inner 
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Mission Society of Pittsburgh in the in- 
stitutional department. 


Two CONGREGATIONS report exceeding 


their two-year quota for Lutheran World 
Action: Grace Church, Clarion, the Rev. 
E. R. Smail pastor, went over the top by 
$400 on its entire quota of $684. First 
Church, Leechburg, the Rev. W. F. Pfeifer, 
Jr., pastor, has paid $2,250 which is $70 
above the two-year figure. 


In Fort Wayne, | Indiana 
at Visit + pee ce 2.8: 
Trinity Church i 24, 29,30, 33 


405 W. Wayne St. 


The Service 
10 A.M.* ; 


Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
O. Garfield Beckstrand II, Assistant 
* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 
10:45 A.M., 4:45 P.M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central futkecan Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 
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THe 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Mt. Zion 
Church, Knox parish, was celebrated June 
21-23. Among the speakers were Synod 
President H. R. Shepfer, and two former 
pastors, the Rev. A. M. Hines of Smith- 
field, Ohio, and the Rev. E. B. Boyer of 
Elkins, W. Va. The occasion also marked 
the close of the Rev. C. Thornton Hays’s 
pastorate, as he accepted a call to the 
Oklahoma-Spring Church parish, effective 
July 1. 

ForTy NEW MEMBERS were received since 
January 1 at Christ Church, Beaver Falls, 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 


(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 


No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 


BUSSES 
No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:06 A. M, 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadeast over 
Sta.W JAS 


FACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


the Rev. J. R. Booth pastor. The church 
has now reduced its indebtedness to $15,000 
and plans to be debt-free in 1947. 

A 100 Per CENT INCREASE in Sunday school 
enrollment in one year is one of the 
achievements at St. Paul’s, New Castle, 
since the Rev. O. J. Warnath became pas- 
tor in May 1945. Sixty new members were 
received, and a number of former mem- 
bers have asked to be reinstated. Four 
adults and 29 infants were baptized. The 
congregation became debt-free during the — 
year despite additional expenditures for 
redecorating the church interior and beau- : 
tifying the Sunday school rooms, 

Last SEPTEMBER the members of St. 
Paul’s, Coudersport, elected the Rev. Wil- 
bur Drawbaugh as supply pastor. Since 
that time there have been 30 accessions to 
the adult membership, including eight by 
baptism; and 12 infant baptisms. : 

Grace Cuurcu, Hyde Park, the Rev. 
W. E. Sullivan pastor, has voted to pur-— 
chase a lot adjacent to the present church * 
as a possible site for a new church build- — 
ing. A total of $3,789 was received during — 
a two-year building fund drive, just com- _ 
pleted, and at a recent dinner meeting © 
$1,400 more was pledged for the a | 
ahead. i 

Tue GREENSBURG CONFERENCE Sunday 
School Association met June 27, at Trinity | 
Church, Connellsville, Dr. W. H. Hetrick — 
pastor. Among the speakers were Sister | 
Dorothy Goff, dean of the Baltimore Dea- | 
coness Motherhouse, and Dr, Earl S. Rudi- 
sill, an associate secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board. ; 

Briers: For the fifth successive summer, — 
outdoor Sunday vespers are being con- | 
ducted on the lawn of Zion Church, Rufis- — 
dale, the Rev. L. E. Fackler pastor. The | 
sister congregation, St. Matthew’s, Hunker, 
has placed an order for an electric organ, 
and also for 10 electric lanterns to be in- 
stalled in the nave of the church this” 
summer. ... A mortgage-burning service 
was held rakeatls at Hebron Church, = 
Pittsburgh. The pastor, Dr. C. D. R 
one of four honored at the last synod 
vention for 50 years’ service in the 


The Luth 


| istry, is the only one still serving a par- 
| ish. Despite illness and injury during the 
past two years he continues with vigor. 
At Easter he received 40 new members 
and conducted the communion service... . 
' Looking to the future growth of its con- 
_ gregation, First Church, Duquesne, Dr. 
|. W. Baker, Jr., pastor, has purchased a 
| property adjacent to the parish house. 
© The lot will provide the congregation an 
increase of 50 feet frontage. 


\ Alumni Announce ‘Little Ashram’ 


Lutheran alumni of the Eastern region 
| will gather at Paradise Falls, Cresco, Pa., 
| for their “Little Ashram,” Sept. 14-15. 

| “Christian Personality” will be the theme 
| of the retreat which will begin Saturday 
| noon and continue through Sunday after- 
'noon. Miss Mignon Mackensen, 2207 Ken- 
_) tucky Ave., Baltimore 13, Md., is registrar. 


| Judge Asks Religion to Lead; 
‘Science, Politics Must Follow’ 
By LutHer SCHLENKER 


”) Reapinc—“Religion must lead the way, 
‘and science and politics must follow that 
| way,” said the Hon. Guy K. Bard, Federal 
| Court judge from Philadelphia, at the Min- 
' isterium of Pennsylvania rural rally, Top- 
' ton Lutheran Home, July 14. 
» “Civilization is at the crossroads be- 
; _eause mechanical devices have outstripped 
spiritual progress,” he said. “To achieve 
' "peace we must follow the principles of the 

' Prince of Peace.” 
|, Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
" isterium,, brought greetings to the gather- 
; | ing. Dr. Roy L. 

PENNSYLVANIA Winters, superin- 
a ; tendent of the 
‘Ministerium Board of Home Missions, pre- 
_ sided. : 

» St. Daniet’s MemortaL AMPHITHEATER, 


} tate commander of the American Legion. 
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Fred Hare, state assemblyman from 
Somerset County, was speaker. 

The amphitheater was completed last 
year by the men of St. Daniel’s Church, 
the Rev. Elmer L. Leisey pastor. Approx- 
imately 3,500 attended the Pennsylvania 
German “Fersommling” there, June 24. 

FouUR ANNIVERSARIES were observed re- 
cently in the Reading Conference. 

Trinity Church, Kutztown, the Rev. 
Carlton Heckman pastor, celebrated its 
70th anniversary, June 16. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer preached at the morning service. 
The Hon. Frederick A. Marx, Berks 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Founded 1849” 

1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
KSFO Broadcast 9:00 A. M. 
Church School—9:45 A.M. 
Chief Service—11:00 A. M. 
Youth Vesper —7:00 P.M. 

J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, 
Deaconess 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition,| this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 

Salem, Virginia 


CHURCH 


PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


|) JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


County judge and former superintendent 
of Trinity Sunday school, spoke at the 
church school session. Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, ULC Stewardship secretary, 
spoke at the vesper service. 

Two 25th anniversaries were celebrated 


“C-H-A-R-A-C-7-E-R*”* 

...is the “watchword” in the 

designing and building of 
fine Wicks Organs. 


+I nquiries 


Invited 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inqutries Invited 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Memorial Amphi- 
theater con- 
structed by men 
of St. Daniel's 
Church, Robe- 
sonia. It was pre- 
sented on Inde- 
pendence Day to — 
the men and 
women of the ] 
community who 
served in World 
War Il. 


recently at Atonement Church, Wyomis- 

sing. June 16 marked the 25th anniversary ~ 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the © 
church. The following Sunday was the | 
25th anniversary of the ordination of the | 
Rev. M. LeRoy Wuchter, pastor. Dr. Roy | 
L. Winters and Dr. Paul J. Hoh, Philadel- | 
phia Seminary president, were preachers i 
at the services. t 

Faith Church, Mt. Penn, and Bethany © 
Church, Stony Creek Mills, observed the © 
25th anniversary of the ordination of their | 
pastor, the Rev. David U. Druckenmiller, H 
recently. Dr. Paul Z. Strodach, Philadel- 
phia, and the Rev. Paul J. Dundore, see- | 
retary of the Reading Conference, preached. 
Mr. Druckenmiller has served the Faith- 
Bethany parish 19 years. In this time he 
has officiated at 538 baptisms, 213 wed- 
dings, and 408 funerals. 

Bethany Church, West Reading, recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the church and the 60th anni- 
versary of the organization of the Sunday }. 
school. Featured was the burning of the. 
second mortgage. Indebtedness on the’ 
church has been reduced to $16,000. 

The Rev. William O. Laub, who has 
served this congregation for the past 42 
years, also marked the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination. The Rev. Paul Kidd,)) 


THe Rev. anp Mrs. Wituiam A. FLuck 
were guests of 31 pastors of the Reading 
Conference at a dinner party recently. 
_ After serving St. Luke’s Church, Reading, 
for 25 years, the couple are moving to 
Grace Church, Hatfield. The Reading 
Ministerial Association also honored Pas- 
tor Fluck with a dinner. 

Dr. Arvin F. Kemp, retiring superin- 
tendent of schools of Berks County and a 
member of Hill Church, was honored on 
his 70th birthday at a testimonial dinner 
at State Teachers’ College, Kutztown. His 
successor, Newton W. Geiss, former as- 
sistant superintendent, is a member of the 
Amityville parish. William B. Herbein, 
member of Trinity Church, Topton, has 
been elected assistant superintendent. 

THe Rev. Carvin E. Humpert has re- 
signed as pastor of Spies-Oley parish. He 
will go to St. Paul’s Church, Monessen. 


| Maryland Synod Pastor Elected 
Gettysburg Seminary Librarian 
By Pau Levi Foutx 


'Yorx—New librarian of Gettysburg 
Seminary will be the Rev. H. H. Schmidt. 
A graduate of Gettysburg Seminary, Mr. 
Schmidt will take graduate courses at 
p Columbia Univer- 
PENNSYLVANIA sity this summer 
d move to Get- 
tysburg this fall. For a. past eight years 
ae has been pastor of the Woodsboro-Grace 
parish, Woodsboro, Md. 


Tue Rev. Howarp J. McCarney, field 
secretary of Gettysburg Seminary, will as- 
sume new duties as chaplain of Gettys- 
burg College Sept. 1. He will work with 
the Student Christian Association and as- 
sist in the Bible department. Mr. McCar- 
ney succeeds Prof. Parker B. Wagnild, 
who will head the newly established music 
department of the college. 

Atmost 200 attended the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod Luther League convention 
in the Church of the Abiding Presence, 
Gettysburg Seminary, June 28-30. 

Among the speakers were Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, seminary president; the Rev. Wil- 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


DOCTOR NEEDED AT ONCE 


Opportunity for pioneer work 
Build your own hospital 
Serve where you are really needed 
The call comes from China. Missionary Reinbrecht pleads for a physician for the Tsingtao 


Hospital. 
in China. 


Ten years have elapsed since we first promised a physician for the needy 


We appeal to young doctors who have seen service in army or navy. Write at once for 
. : “Whom shall we send, and who will go for us?” 


Board of Foreign Missions 
231 Madison pig 
New York 16, N. 


liam E. Swope, Lebanon; Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, Central Pennsylvania Synod pres- 
ident; Alvin H. Schaediger, former pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America; 
Dr. James Oosterling, Baltimore; and Ken- 
neth Dry, Lemoyne. Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg Seminary professor, 
was toastmaster at the banquet. 

Margaret McFalls, Altoona, is president. 

TRAVELING BY CHARTERED BUS, 27 mem- 


Attention 
Former 


"lumerteacue |, Luther Leaguers/ 


ZRE’S a complete ac- 
count of the Luther League, profusely illus- 
trated and attractively printed in two colors 
containing all the events occurring within 
the Luther League from 1895 to 1945— 50 
golden years of Luther League history. 
Read all about your Luther League friends 
and the activities in which you participated. 
No Luther Leaguer, whether presently active 
or not. shou'd be without a copy. Use the 
order coupon below. 


Please ERE TIN pacpectevccsecnlataeree copies of the 
attractive, 64 page, illustrated Luther Lea 
of America, GOLDEN JUBILEE BOOK 
I enclose (check, bank draft, money order) 
, to cover the cost at $1.75 


Mail NOW to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Suite 405, Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


bers of St. Paul’s Luther League, Spring 
Grove, attended the Pittsburgh conven-' 
tion. The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson sci 
panied them. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Claude R. 
Baublitz was recently installed pastor of 
the Chanceford charge, Red Lion. . . | 
Zion Church of the Jefferson charge, Dr. 
Kenneth D. Ehrhart pastor, recently in- 
stalled a $4,000 pipe organ. : 


Hamm, Stucke, Moose Installed; 
Workers to Meet at Newberry 


By Wynne C. Borex | 


THREE PASTORS were installed in South 
Carolina congregations during June. a 

The Rev. L. Boyd Hamm succeeds Dr. i 
H. A. McCullough at St. Paul’s Church, | 
Columbia. After serving the congresiiii | 
for 34 years, Dr. McCullough has become 
pastor emeritus. Mr. Hamm was formerly 
at Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. C. 

The Rev. Clarence K. Stucke is now pas- 


SOUTH 


CAROLINA tion service . was 


in charge of Synod 
President Karl W. 
Kinard and the 
Rev. Lester A. 
Wertz, Southern Conference president. 
The choir from Mr. Stucke’s home con- 
gregation, St. Matthew’s, Charleston, at- 
tended and sang special music. 


27 Y WTHERAN CHILDREN 


e from congested areas of New York City are now re- 
ceiving their only chance at health and vacation happi- 
ness in God’s out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur 


Herrlich, Towners, N. Y 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 


wW 


105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 


$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.06 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY 
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While serving St. John’s Church, Clin- 
“| ton, the Rev. J. Shelton Moose organized 
\) the Church of the Atonement, Laurens. 
1) On June 2 he was installed as pastor of 
the new congregation. Property has been 
‘) purchased for the erection of a church and 

a parsonage. 

CHURCH WORKERS are packing their suit- 
cases to attend the annual summer school 
of the South Carolina and Georgia-Albama 
synods at Newberry College the first two 
weeks in August. The first week is for 
youths, aged 12-17. The second week is 
for children under 12, young people over 
17, and adults. 

Officers of the school are: The Rev. 
Thomas H. Weeks, Springfield, Ga., di- 
rector; the Rev. H. D. Kleckley, Charles- 
ton, dean; the Rev. Albert Stemmermann, 
Little Mountain, registrar-treasurer; Mrs. 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, secretary. 

Citizens of Lexington may now listen to 
,music from the carillonic bells and tower 
music system of St. Stephen’s Church, Dr. 
A. B. Obenschain pastor. The bells and 
system honor the 70 men and wemen of 
the congregation who served in the armed 
forees during World War II. 

At the recent commencement at New- 
‘berry College, honorary degrees of doc- 
tor of divinity were conferred upon Pres- 
ident Kinard and the Rev. J. B.-Harman, 
s'"\) of Newberry, retired pastor. Mr. Harman 
-) has served more than 50 years in the min- 
istry. 

Henry Samuel Wingard, recent graduate 
of Southern Seminary, was ordained in 
—} Immanuel Church, Greenwood, the Rev. 
M. R. Wingard pastor, June 2. He has 
/accepted work at Georgetown. 

THE INTERIOR of Nativity Church, Spar- 
_tanburg, the Rev. H. B. Watson pastor, has 
been redecorated and new pews have been 
installed. President Kinard preached at a 
special service of dedication, June 30. On 
_the same day members who served in 
World War II were honored. 

The Rey. Paul G. McCullough has re- 
signed as pastor of Good Shepherd Church, 
Walterboro, and accepted a call to Bethel 
Church, White Rock. There he succeeds 
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of 


ay 


the Rev. Daniel M. Shull. 

HERE AND THERE: At the June meeting 
the Brotherhood of Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, the -Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek pastor, entertained members re- 
ceived into the church on Palm Sunday. 
. .. The Central District Brotherhood met 


You GIVE JOY to millions 


You GET AN INCOME for life 


Yes, you give greatly—and receive greatly— 
when you join the thousands of holders of 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a generous 
check at regular intervals throughout the year, 
and such checks have never failed in the more 
than 100 years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the abiding 
happiness of knowing that you share in the 
glorious work of distributing the Scriptures 
throughout the world, bringing joy and hope 
to the needy, the lonely, the distressed. 

Investigate this great Annuity Plan at once. 
Learn how it provides generously for your 
future security or the comfort of a loved one, 
and how it entitles you to certain tax exemp- 
tions. Send today without fail for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 


AN Mail this coupon today! 
i INCOM, a ee — oo x, 
AS 5 . . 
wee §=American Bible Society, 


Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 


| (1 Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet {£-60 entitled ““A Gift That Lives?’ 


I 

: 

J T enclose $ orcs. for the world-wide distribu- / 
| tion of the Scriptures. | 
l 

l 


| Name... 


A geen La Leet | 
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in the Church of the Reformation, June 
30. The Rev. E. K. Counts, chairman of 
the synodical stewardship committee, 
preached on “Stewardship.” ... The Rev. 
J. A. Keisler, Jr., pastor of Mt. Tabor 
Church, West Columbia, expects to move 
into a new parsonage soon. 


Changes of Pastorate 


STRICKLER, GERALD B. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To St. Matthew's 
Church, N. Hollywood, Calif., as Assistant 


Pastor. 11031 Camarillo Blvd. 

TROUTMAN, ROY T.. From Resurrection 
Church, Daytona Beach, Fla. To Shelbyville 
Parish, Tenn. Walnut St. 


TYSCHSEN, THOMAS. From American Lu- 
theran Church. To St. Paul's Church, Dar- 


rouzett, Texas. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


eB 


‘Ys 
2} 54.00 t0°7.00 Double 


$250 tq $500 
single 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel rs. a6.Nv 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ Manager 


VESTMENTS 

for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies - Etc. 

Catalog free on request 

The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


KECK 


Suita GLASS 
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WEIKEL, JOHN J. From Hidlay and St. Jol 
churches, Espy, Pa. To New Berlin Parish, 

WINGARD, HENRY S. From Southern Se 
nary. (Student) To Trinity Church, Geor 
town, S. C. 

ZIEGLER, FRANK L. From Gettysburg Se 
nary. (Student) To First Church, Windk 
Pa. 1005 Somerset Ave. 


Pension Plan Amendments 


The Article dealing with Amendme 
in the Contributory Pension Plan requi 
that any amendment to said plan must 
published in three issues of the offic 
church organ at least thirty days prior 
the general convention at which acti 
thereon is taken. 


Notice is herewith given to the Church + 
the following amendments will be submitted 
the Cleveland Convention by the Board of P. 
sions and Relief. 

Article I (B). Strike out the we 
“Ministerial.” The Article would th 
read: — 

“The term ‘Pension Board’ shall me 
the Board of Pensions and Relief of t 
United Lutheran Church in America.” 

Article IV. Strike out the last senten 
of the second paragraph which reads, “T 
balance of each such congregation cont: 
bution shall be credited to the individt 
account of the member serving such co 
gregation and shall be increased by t 
interest credits thereon,’ and substitt 
in lieu thereof the following: — 

“The balance of all such congregati 
contributions shall be pooled and aft 
the completion of each fiscal year sh 
be credited in equal amounts to the i 
dividual accounts of the members who 
that year have remitted the full membk 
contributions and whose congregations al 
have remitted their full payments for th 
year and such amounts shall be increas 
by the interest credits thereon. 

“In the event that no payment or on 
a partial payment on account of the co 
gregation contribution has been made f 
a given year by a congregation, the mer 
ber on whose account such congregati 
contribution should have been made shi 
not be entitled to share in the aforesa 
allocation for such year and any such pa 
tial payment less the charge for admini 
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tration expenses shall be carried forward 
as a credit on the contribution of such 
congregation for the succeeding fiscal year 
or years, and in the year when the con- 
tribution of such congregation has been 
completed, the member shall be entitled 
to participate in the allocation of such 
contributions for such later year subject 
to the requirement of the payment of his 
own member contribution for that year. 

' “In the event that the member has not 
paid his full member contribution for a 
year and his congregation has paid its 
full congregation contribution, the mem- 
ber shall share in the allocation of the 
congregation contributions for the year in 
the proportion that the payment which 
he actually made for the year on his mem- 
ber contribution bears to his full member 
contribution.” 

Add to Article XIV. “No Amendment 
to this constitution shall have the effect 
of altering or modifying any previous con- 
tract between the Pension Board and any 
member or congregation except by the ex- 
press consent of such member or congre- 
gation.” 

Add to Article XI. “In addition to such 
sums as may be available under the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan, all members shall 
be entitled to the benefits of the original 
pension plan.” 

Add to Article XII (C). “No provision 
contained in this article shall be inter- 
preted to permit any funds or benefits 
arising out of the original plan funds to 
accrue to the contributory plan or funds.” 

The first and third amendments are sug- 
gested by the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
the second by the mandate of the Min- 
neapolis Convention of the Church, the 
fourth and fifth are suggested by the 
Executive Board. Harry Hopces 


Official Notice of 15th Biennial Convention of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
Notice is hereby given that the Fifteenth 

Biennial Convention of The United Lutheran 

Church in America will be held in the Music 

Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadium, 

East 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 

beginning October 5, 1946. 

The Opening Service will begin at 10 A. M., 

E.S.T., on Saturday, October 5, 1946. 

W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 


August 7, 1946 
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Keep the memory of Heroes and loved 
ones alive nith the song of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Remember, not in the silence of sorrow, 
but in ringing, faith-filled music, those 
who have put on, so young, the shining 
investiture of immortality. Let Carillonic 
Bells ring out for them, stirring the air 
in music as golden and triumphant as 
the youth they wear unfading. Let bells 
sing their valor through the lanes and 
fields they knew, the streets they walked, 
the homes they loved, to the listening 
hearts of those who loved them. The 
glowing tones of Schulmerich Carillonic 
Bells can sing their memorial, day after 
day, in a tribute ever new, with an in- 
spiration never old. No finer memorial 
bells can be chosen than those con- 
structed by Schulmerich electronic engi- 
neers. They are convenient to install, re- 
quiring no additional structure, compact 
in size and cost. Carillonic Bells are the 
master-result of a quarter century of 
electronic science. Radiantly clear, the 
tones blend from deep-throated beauty 
to a delicate, high purity. The full sweet- 
ness of their tone far surpasses any other 
chimes or bells made. 


Send for descriptive 
brochure, giving 
complete details. 


Write to our 
Department LU-14 


Schulmerich 


i ELECTRONICS, inc. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS » ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS: CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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In CONCLUSION 
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MEN CAN BE DIVIDED into two classes 
—those who wear hats in summer and 
those who don’t. To wear a hat when 
the weather doesn’t require it is to 
show exceeding respect for custom, to 
favor things as they have been, to be a 
conformist. : 

Hats can’t be wholly depended on to 
reveal personality. Perhaps there are 
some violent revolutionists whose heads 
are under cover even in August. On 
the average, though, men of social 
standing or high position usually wear 
hats in summer. The rest of us don’t. 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT distinction 
even in the church. Some among us 
are ardently devoted to the past. Re- 
cently I received a letter containing this 
sentence: “Let us believe what has 
been handed down by our spiritual 
fathers, seeking no new thing which 
was not taught in our own Church in 
Luther’s time.” Evidently we are hear- 
ing from a man who wears a hat. 

This man thinks that the full light 
of the Gospel, sufficient for all men 
always, was revealed in Luther. Fur- 
ther, he explains, in the Lutheran con- 
fessions of the sixteenth century this 
truth was fully expressed. We have 
nothing to learn from anyone, for we 
have inherited the truth in its purity. 

The light of Christ is too great to 
have been focused for all generations 
in a few men of 400 years ago. Luther 
was the greatest genius since the early 
days of the church, I am convinced. He 
gathered together an amazing group of 
men, who followed his leadership faith- 
fully. Their thoughts are of immense 
importance for us. Any of our ideas 
which are out of line with the Lutheran 
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confessions should be suspected and 
re-examined with the greatest care. 
But that is saying enough for the six- 
teenth century. Problems of faith then 
were very different from our present 
problems. The conditions of life are 
continually changing. Each change in- 
volves adaptation in our thinking, even 
regarding faith and morals. To react 
to new situations wholly on the basis 
of previously accumulated belief and 
practice is to commit spiritual suicide. 


Ir 1s DANGEROUS for Lutherans of 1946 
to be so satisfied with an inheritance 
that they do not feel obliged to think 
for themselves. Our théologians in 
America have been largely historians, 
collecting and organizing the wisdom 
of the past. Our liturgical scholars have 
been editors, arranging and reworking 
forms of the past. Half of our hymns 
are stale, dated, meaningless for today. 
Even our deaconesses—as readers of 
this paper are full, aware—dress in a 
nineteenth-century German outfit. 
There is a peculiar fear of original 
thinking among us. 

Surely the truth which is in Christ 
is not withheld from us. The Holy 
Spirit is with the church now. The 
church has channeled its way through 
history, of course, so that we cannot 
disregard its past in searching for its 
future. But we cannot disregard its 
future in cherishing its past. 

A man should be free to do as he 
pleases about wearing a hat. That’s a 
small matter. But it’s a fatal mistake 
to respect old customs and ideas to the 
extent of never having new ones. 
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Better Teachers 
i because FIRST they are 
Better Trained 


—and they are better trained when church workers use the LUTHERAN LEAD- 
ERSHIP COURSE, especially designed to make better leaders of good teachers. 


These courses are divided into two specific groups; one, an elementary series of 
eight different texts for those who have had limited service in church work. The 
other, consisting of six different subjects, is designed for those presently engaged 
in leadership and training activities. All of these texts are accredited by The 
Parish and Church School Board. 


The First Series Course 


® My Lire ® My PREPARATION 
® My Bisie ® My MaTERIALS 
® My Purits — ® My Group SEssIONs 
® My Work ® My Procress 
The Second Series Course 
® Tue Ovp Testament — A Study ® Our CONGREGATION AND ITs Work 
® THe New TesTaMent — A Study e Improvinc Our LEADERSHIP 
® Human NATuRE e® THe CHurRCcH THROUGH THE AGES 


For complete information on the above courses, write for the new 
LEADERSHIP BULLETIN. 


Available from the 


Parish and Church School Board 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860° Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 

Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 8, S. C. 
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beautifully designed, hand lettered 


2 evervoay creetING caros 5Q) 


with Scripture Texts : 


Be ready with cards to send on those important and usually 
sudden “everyday” occasions. This attractive boxed assortment 
of Everyday Cards offers beauty and variety. Cards for Birth- 
day, Get-Well, Baby Birth, and Sympathy are included. Dis- 
tinctive and colorful in design. French fold,—size 4 x 5%. Lovely 4 
verses for each occasion. Twelve in a box, complete with enve- 


lopes. Actually a 60c value. 
Write for them by order No. NM67 


Y For Individual Use 
Y For Church Organization Use 
Y For Sunday School Class Use 


Order Now Through Branch Store Nearest You 


The United Lutheran Publication Hous 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S- 


